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The Outlook. 


There is no manifestation of human nature more 
curious than that of which we have had so much re- 
cent experience, and which we agree to call a panic. 
What isa panic? It is the dethronement of common 
sense, generosity, trust, courage, hope, sympathy, 
under the solitary absolute despotism of terror. For 
the time being, the regular ordonnance and govern- 
ment of the man are set aside; and the mastery is in 
the hands of the most fluttering, pale and disorderly 
of the passions. It is not only the temporary dissolu- 
tion of the individual order; it is the temporary disso- 
lution of the social order as well. Under its influence, 
human beings forget honor, self-respect, courtesy, and 
the most obvious dictates of prudence; and crazily en- 
hance and precipitate the very catastrophe from which 
they seek to flee. Children have panics; and then 
they trample each other to death, and in cowardice 
drag upon themselves a destruction which courage 
would not have been able to brave. We expect such 
things in children. But the worst panics are among 
grown men. They are subject to panics of all kinds— 
mnilitary, religious, political, pecuniary. While it 
lasts, men are mad-men—irresponsibie, ferocious, 
foolish; and they should be treated accordingly. The 
very word panic reveals in its etymology the instinc- 
tive belief that the thing it describes is a species of 
dementia. The word arose out of the battle of Mara- 
thon. In that immortal fight a mere handful of Greeks 
encountered an infinite host of Persians and put them 
to utter rout. How did they do it? The Persians 
were smitten by the god Pan with a sudden causeless 
and extreme fnght. They lost their wits; and that 
state of things took its name from the god who pro- 
duced it. With people in a panic you cannot reason; 
for they have no reason left. They are to be treated 
as lunatics ad interim. 

—— +e —— 


All over the country, preparations are going on 
for the next lecture-season, which promises to be one 
of great activity, and to include a wider range of 
communities than ever before. The lyceum is a Yan- 
kee notion, and it goes wherever Yankees go. Even 
into the South—the most unfavorable region for it at 
present—we are told that it is speading. And more 
and more the lecture-system is becoming an organized 
business, and is worked in its details by a class of per- 
sons who do not lecture and do not listen to lectures, 
but who are “ middle-men’’ between these two classes. 
They have constituted what are known as Bureaus, of 
which the American Literary Bureau in New York is 
the principal one. Mr. James Redpath also conducts 
a very efficient Bureau at Boston; and both have their 
representatives in Chicago, for the immediate conduct 
of operations in the West. There are persons who are 
annoyed at the interference of these middle-men in 
the lecture business, and attribute all sorts of evils to 
it. We are inclined to think, on the other hand, that 
it is to the skill, vigor and enterprise of the Leeture 
Bureaus that we are indebted, if not for. the salvation 
of the lecture-system, at least for its present vitality, 
wide diffusion and efficiency. It isa matter of mani- 
fold convenience both to lecturers and to the employ- 
ers of lecturers, that there should be, in some fixed 
Place, men who can receive and exchange the wishes 
of both parties. Such agents are as necessary in the 
lecture-business as they are in that of real estate, 
books, dry-goods, etc. A store-keeper is only a middle- 
man between the producer and consumer; and both 
production and consumption are immensely facilitated 
by his operations. 

—— ape 

Ever sinee 1869 there has been quietly growing 
up in Boston, and bearing the name of that city, a uni- 
versity, which, with its large endowment and present 
enlightened management, seems likely to become some- 
thing great and good. The method of going to work 
to found this university has been a novelty for this 
country. The usual method is to make a vast outlay 
on land and ‘brick and wood, and to spend the first en- 
ergies of the establishment on mere tasks of architec- 
ture and house furnishing. The purpose of the corpo- 
rators of Boston University was not the establishment 
of a college in the ordinary sense of that term, but the 
formation of a group of collegiate and post-collegiate 
Schools, in which, in process of time, all forms of 
higher professional and general education might be 














conferred. It is intended to organize at least a dozen 
distinct colleges and professional schools, with as many 
distinct faculties. Of these, seven have been already 
established, which are located as follows: School of 
Theology, 36 Broomfield Street; School of Law, 18 
Beacon Street; School of Medicine, East Concord 
Street; School of Oratory, 18 Beacon Street; College 
of Liberal Arts, 20 Beacon Street; College of Music, 
Music Hall Place; First Preparatory Department, 
East Greenwich, R. I. The aggregate of professors. 
lecturers, and instructors is seventy-six—a number 
equaled in America only by Harvard. The President 
of the University is the Rev. William F. Warren, D.D., 
who holds a high rank among American theologians 
and scholars. Among the professors and lecturers are 
many names of great eminence, such as George S. 
Hillard, Edmund H. Bennett, Francis Wharton, Ben- 
jamin F. Cocker, James E. Latimer, Stephen H. Tyng, 
and Theodore D. Woolsey. The University is, we be- 
lieve, under the control of the Methodists, but of its 
officers of instruction a minority only are of that de- 
nomination. Its plan seems to be similar to that of the 
German universities; and in one respect it is more 
liberal than they are, for it is open to all qualified per- 
sons without reference to sex. 
—_—_ ++ — - 


We doubt if any recent development in connec- 
tion with American colleges is more remarkable for 
the effects which it is having on the manners and 
maxims of student-life, and on the relations between 
students and professors than that of college journalism 
—a phenomenon not yet a dozen years old. Those 
who are interested in such matters cannot fail to 
watch with some anxiety the further expansien of this 
new and rather revolutionary and possibly destructive 
force. Meantime, itis a fact to be noted that at the 
great English University of Cambridge, until the pres- 
ent year, there has been no periodical corresponding 
in scope and in spirit to those which exist in nearly all 
American universities. This lack at Cambridge is, 
however, now supplied by the establishment of The 
Undergraduates’ Journal. The statement which the 
editor makes, in his first article, of the purposes of the 
paper is interesting both for its contrast and its likeness 
to announcements of that sori in thiscountry. “ It 
will not be denied, we believe, that there is room for 
us, or that if our duty is well performed we shall sup- 
ply a want. The Undergraduates of this University 
are, at present, compelled to turn to the Field or Bell’s 
Life for information about their own sports and their 
own boat-races; they have no opportunity of hearing 
the College news which is usually most interesting to 
them; aboveall, they have no means of appealing to a 
sympathizing public for a reduction of their ‘ battels,’ 
the abolition of their gate bills, or the relief of their 
unhinged morality. Itis for us to do our duty in this 
respect, and for our fellow-undergraduates to accord 
to us the support and sympathy which have enabled a 
contemporary in the sister University to live and make 
itself useful. ... We desire to supply a channel of in- 
formation, other than the sporting papers, for Univer- 
sity news; we offer the opportunity of airing griev- 
ances and blowing up the flames of controversy, and 
weintend to keep a corner as a safety-valve for the 
literary energies which have hitherto been pent up in 
obscurity.” But how will the majestic Dons of Cam- 
bridge enjoy this process of “airing grievances and 
blowing up the flames of controversy”? But that is a 
question which the lads of Cambridge, very likely, do 
not think to be of much importance. 

—_—__ ae —— : 

It is interesting to note how placidly the world can 
now bear the once alarming spectacle of the Interna- 
tionalists. They lately held their sixth Congress, and 
a very tame and harmless affair it proved to be. Of 
all their original leaders only one was present ; the rest 
having died, or changed their opinions, or become “too 
prosperous to care about Internationalism”’’; while 
their convocation, instead of throwing society into 
spasms, hardly attracted interest enough to get itself 
reported. Asasagacious English writer describes it, 
“This bug-bear of mankind, which three years ago 
nearly launched the governments of the world into a 
crusade, is to-day a respectable council of persons in- 
clined to chat in French on the best way of raising 

” So much for governments minding their 
own business, and giving to folks who have bees in 
their bonnets a severe letting-alone. 


THE CRICKETS. 
* BY HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 


IPE, little minstrels of the waning year, 
In gentile concert pipe! 
Pipe the warm noons; the mellow harvest near; 
The apples dropping ripe; 


The tempered sunshine, and the softened shade ; 
The trill of lonely bird ; 

The sad sweet hush on Nature’s gladness laid; 
The sounds through silence heard! 


Pipe tenderly the passing of the year; 
The summer’s brief reprieve; 

The dry husk rustling round the yellow ear; 
The chill of dawn and eve! 


Pipe the untroubled trouble of the year; 
Pipe low the painless pain ; 

Pipe your unceasing melancholy cheer ; 
The year isin the wane! 


PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 








“TO EVERY MAN HIS WORK.” 
BY REV. WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D. 


EW things have contributed more to the 
progress of our modern manufactures than the 
carrying out, in great establishments, of the principle 
of the “ division of labor.”” One man keeps on at one 
thing, and becomes so expert at it that, with amazing 
rapidity, he passes on the article on which he works to 
another, who puts another touch upon it and sends it 
forward to a third. Thus, from hand to hand, it is 
transmitted, each carrying it a stage nearer to comple- 
tion, until the raw material given to the first comes 
from the last in a finished form and ready for the 
market. In this way there is great economy of labor, 
since each man does what he can do best, and no one 
runs in another’s way. If you were to enter a vast 
iron ship-building yard, indeed, you might imagine 
that all was chaos, and that amid such a babel of 
sounds and such a number of workmen much time 
would be lost by the men jostling each other as they 
meet. But, no; from the little fellow running with 
the red-hot rivet up to the general overseer, every man 
has his own place and his own work, and so plate by 
plate is laid until at length the completed vessel glides 
into the deep amid the cheers of the assembled throng. 
Now, in all this “the children of the world are 
wiser in their generation than the children of light;’’ 
for, in Christian effort, each member of the Church 
ought to have in the same way hjs own department, to 
which he gives himself, saying of it, ‘‘ this one thing I 
do.’? There is some particular work for which each 
Christian is so admirably fitted that no one else can do 
itso wellas he can. Let him find out, therefore, what 
that is, and keep to it, for that is his appropriate 
sphere. Some may be “apt to teach,” and:for them 
there is the Sunday-school or Bible-class. Some may 
possess the enviable tact of turning conversation 
naturally and without intrusive impertinence into a 
profitable cannel, and for them there is the social cir- 
cle. Some may be shy of introducing themselves to 
strangers without an errand, and for them there is the 
little book or tract to give away. Some may have the 
gift of utterance, and for them there is the platform or 
the desk, from which they may address their fellow- 
men. Some, again, may have no facility of speech but 
may have an eloquent pen, and for them the printing- 
press furnishes an instrumentality through which they 
may address the largest audiences. Some may have no 
special aptitude for purely spiritual effort, and for 
them there is the work of the library or the accountant 
practice of the savings’ bank. Some may find their 
sphere among young men in opening their minds to 
thought or guiding them through the fields of modern 
literature, so that its productions may help rather than 
hinder their Christian life. And some may have the 
endowment of wisdom, which enables them, though 
they are themselves unfit for active exertion, to coun- 
sel those who stand greatly in need of their advice. 
But whatever may be the nature of the work, in 
each case it ought to be understood that each member 
of the church should have his own, and that it should 
be that for which he is best adapted. Should have! 
Should be! Alas, that in so many instances this is not 
the case; for it is not in politics alone that we find 
‘*the round pin in the square hole.” There are men in 
the ministry who nfight have glorified God more ap- 





propriately and more thoroughly by following some 
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wereantile pursuit; and there are nota few in business | 
also who should have been in the pulpit,.and who per-_ 
haps would have been there if it had not been that, 
like Demas, * they loved: the present world.” There 
are some Sabbath-school teachers who ought yet to be 


in the Bible-class, and there are not a few in Bible- 


classes who ought.to be teachers; there are superin- 
tendents who ought to be subordinates, and subordi- 


nates who would make capital superintendents, and so, 


on with all the different kinds of Christian activity. 
We do not say that itis a rare thing to find a person in 
his right place, but we do say that it is no rare thing to 
find individuals in wrong places; and the result is not 
only that their parts are insufficiently performed, but 
also that the general efficiency of the whole is marred. 
No matter which of the men employed in making the 
machinery of 2 watch does his work in a slovenly 
manner, when the whole is put together the value of 
the time-piece is just so much lessened by his negli- 
gence; and no matter which of the members of a 
church “ slops’’ or shirks his department of work, the 
aggregate of that church’s power for good is just so 
much diminished by his lack of service. We are all 
members of one body, and the paralysis or inefficiency 
of one member will affect both the comfort and use- 
fulness of the whole. If the foot limp or the tooth 
ache, the working power of the whole body is for the 
time being injuriously affected; and if even the hum- 
blest member of a church have not found his work, or 
be neglecting his department, the whole church suffers 
and its influence upon the world is abridged. 

But it will be said, ‘‘ To no purpose do you point out 
this evil, unless you are prepared with a remedy; tell 
us how we may know and find our places.” Now, 
here it must be confessed that difficulty begins; still a 
few plain principles may be helpful. 

Observe, then, that in looking for an: appropriate 
sphere we must not confound our wishes with our apti- 
tudes. One may desire a place which he is utterly un- 
able to occupy, while another who is admirably adapt- 
ed to it may shrink from undertaking its duties. Love 
of prominence, a desire to be first, or the ambition to 
be “‘seen of men” may cause one to be eager for a 
place for which he has no qualification, whereas the 
modesty that is characteristic of eminence in every de- 
partment may keep another from extering upon a 
sphere for which every one knows that he is abun- 
dantly furnished. Moses was none the less a compe- 
tent leader of the Israelites from F'zypt, although, 
when he was called to the office, he sk: 
its responsibilities. What is needed % 


exalted duties if they are thrust ir 
us. Ina word, it is required, abov 
that we realize that the cause is infi 
ourselves, and that everything of e> 
sacrificed by us for its advancemer 
tion, instead of being, ‘‘ What do ! 
comes really and truly, ‘‘ Lord, wh«@i 
to do?’ we are very near to a satisfaggpry answer. 

Again, we must carefully watch $¢p providence of 
God, and permit ourseives to be re forward by his 
hand. We must not expect to fied Wur ultimate and 
especial sphere all at once. We hax: to be educated 
for that, and our education has to })<’begun by our set- 
ting to work where we are, at that hich lies before 
us, and is to be carried on by going oi to do what God 
in his providence may bring before 43. We must not 
think, therefore, of delaying to de anything until we 
have discovered what our real life-work is. Nay! for 
by the labor incident to our present position and lying 
at our hand God trains us for that which we shall 
come at length to recognize as the great work for 
which he raised us up. 

Here we may profitably take a few illustrations from 
other departments of human activity. Look, for ex- 
ample, at the British General Havelock, the savior of 
the Indian Empire. Long was he in finding his oppor- 
tunity. Much had he to bear with and to struggle 
against; but patiently he plodded on, recognizing his 
place for the time as that which God had allotted him, 
until at length, when the mutiny broke out, he found 
that he had all along been in training for that glorious 
work by the performance of which he put the orna- 
mental eapital on the pillar of his life. Take, again, 
such a one as John Kitto, and see how long it was be- 
fore he found his proper sphere, Through various ex- 
periences, from those of the work-house boy, the shoe- 
maker’s apprentice, up to that of the missienary’s 
companion in the East, he passed on to his right place 
znd proper work; and, just because he did his best in 
them all, he was by them furnished and prepared for 
becoming at last the prince of Biblical illustrators. 
Or, to turn to a purely literary instance, it was long 
before Walter Scott found his special vocation as a 
novelist; but in all his previous situations and occupa- 
tions, as his friend Shortredg said of him, “‘he was 
making himself all the time,’”and so when he discov- 
ered that mine of fiction he could and did work it to 
the highest advantage. Now, it is not different in 
purely Christian effort, and, if we are only sincerely 
desirous of serving Christ, and will only readily accept 
even the humblest work which God in his providence 
sets before us, then we shall find either that in that work 
our special department lies, or that by that work the 
Master is leading us up to, and preparing us for, the 
place which is to be ultimately and peculiarly. our own. 

They tell in Europe a story of a peor man who was 


‘ovidence upon 
1 other things, 
ly greater than 
to be willingly 
en the ques- 
Gish to do?” be- 

ilt thou have me 


F, 


if 





confined for many years in a cold, dark dangeon:. 
There wac but 6ne aperture in the wall, aud through 
that the suzbeams camé for but a few minutes 

making a bright spot on the op 
Often and often the lo-ely man 


ide of the cell. 
upon that little 


patch of Ceuteall nae balgte teva oleae. 


it grew within his.soul. ng on the floor of his 
cell, he founda nail and a stone, and with these rade 
implements he set to work on the white portion of the | 
wal for the few minutes of every day during which it 
was illuminated, until at long length he succeeded in 
bringing out upon it a rude sculpture of Christ upon 
the cross! Let us imitate that prisoner! Circum- 
scribed may be our sphere! Dark, indeed, may be 
our daily lot! _Yet if we love the Lord and pray to 
him and look for.his.direction, we shall. discover some 
tiny chink through which the sunshine of his guiding 
providence shall come. On the spot where its direct- 
ing light shall fall let’ us, with such means as we can 
command, hew out, not in cold stone, but in living 
love the likeness of the sacrifice of Christ.. So shall we 
find our special sphere, and fill it to the commendation 
of the Master. 








THE REAL MADONNA. 
BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 


({Continued.) 


HE next step taken by Mary is in accordance 

with the calmest practical good sense, and displays 
an energy and a control over other minds which must 
have been uncommon. She resolves to visit her cousin 
Elizabeth in the mountain country. The place was 
supposed to be near Hebron, and involved a journey 
of some twenty miles through a rugged country. For 
@ young maiden to find means of performing this 
journey, which involved attendance and protection, 
without telling the reason for which she resolved upon 
it, seems to show that Mary had that kind of character 
which inspires confidence, and leads those around her 
to feel that a thing is right and proper because she has 
determined it. 

The scene of the visitation as given in St. Luke shows 
the height above common thought and emotion on 
which these holy women moved. Elizabeth, filled 
with inspired ardor, spoke out with a loud voice and 
said, ‘“‘ Blessed art thou among women, and blessed is 
the fruit of thy womb. And whence is this to me, that 


the mother of my Lord should come to me? And blessed. 


be she that believed: for there shall be a performance 
of those things which have been promised of the Lord.”’ 
Then the prophetic fire fell upon Mary, and she broke 
forth into the immortal psalm which the church still 
cherishes as the first hymn of the new dispensation. 


“‘ My soul doth magnify the Lord ; 

My spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour, 

: For he hath regarded the low estate of his handmaid ; 

For, behold, henceforth all generations shall cal] me blessed! 
+ For he that is mighty hath done great things to me, 

And holy is his name, 

And his mercy is on them that fear him. 

From generation to generation 

He hath showed strength with his arm ; 

He hath scattered the proud in the imagination of their 

hearts, 

He hath put down the mighty from their seats 

And exalted them of low degree, 

He hath filled the hungry with good things 

And the rich hath he sent empty away. 

He hath holpen his servant Israel 

In remembrance of his mercy, 

As he spake to our fathers, 

To Abraham and his seed forever.” 

In these words we see, as in the song of Hannah, the 
exaltation of a purely unselfish spirit, whose personal 
experiences merge themselves in those of universal 
humanity. One line alone expresses her intense sense 
of the honor done her, and all the rest is exultation in 
her God as the helper of the poor, the neglected, the de- 
spised and forgotten, and the Saviour of her oppressed 
country. No legend of angel ministrations or myths 
of miracle can so glorify Mary in our eyes as this sim- 
ple picture of her pure and lofty unselfishness of spirit. 

We are told that this sacred visit lasted three months. 
A mythical legend speaks of a large garden, pertain- 
ing to the Priests’ house, where Mary was wont to walk 
for meditation and prayer, and that bending one day 
over a flower, beautiful, but devoid of fragrance, she 
touched it and thenceforth it became endowed with a 
sweet perfume. The myth is a lovely allegory of the 
best power of a true and noble Christian woman. ~ 

On returning to Nazareth, Mary confronted the dan- 
ger which beset her situation with the peculiar silent 
steadfastness which characterized her. From the brief 
narrative of Matthew, which mainly respects the 
feelings of Joseph, we infer that Mary made no effort 
at self-justification, but calmly resigned herself to the 
vindication of God in his own time and way. As the 
private feelings of Mary are recorded only by Luke, 
and the private experiences of Joseph by Matthew, it 
is to be supposed that the narrative is derived from 
these two sources. 

We have no other characteristic incident of Mary’ 3 
conduct; nothing that she said or did during the next 
eventful scenes of her life. The journey to Bethle- 
hem, the birth of Jesus, the visit of the shepherds and of 
the magi, full. of the loveliest poetic suggestion, are all 


silent shrines so far as utterance or action of hers is | 
given to us. That she was peculiarly a silent woman is’ 


inferred from the only mention of her, in particular, 
by St. Luke when recording these “poénes. 
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+4 And they eame and found Joseph and 
Mary, and the babe 1 @ manger ; and when they 
had seen it they made known abroad the saying which 
was told them concerning this child. And all that heara 
it wondered. But Mary kept all these things and pon- 
‘dered them in her heart.” She is one of those women 
“who are remarkable for the things they did not say. 

We next find her at Jerusalem, going with her hus- 
band to ther first born son in the temple, and 
to offer the humble sacrifice appointed for the poor. 
A modern French painting represents her as shelter- 
‘ing in her bosom the two innocent white doves des-. 
tined to bloody deatt emblems of the fate of the holy 
child whom she p _ Here the sacred story 
gives an interesting incident 

We catch a glimpse at one of the last of the Hebrew 
holy prophetesses in the form of Arina, 6f whom the. 
narrative says, ‘she was of great age, and had lived 
with an husbund seven years from her virginity, and 
she was a widow of about forescore and four (84) years, 
which departed riot from the temple, but served God 
with fasting and prayer day and night.” We also are 
introduced to the last of the prophets. 

“ And behold there was a man in Jerusalem named 
Simeon, and the same was just and devout, waiting for 
the consolation of Israel, and the Holy Ghost was upon 
him, and it was reveaied unto him by the Holy Ghost 
that he should not see death before he had seen the 
Lord’s Messiah. And hecame by the spirit into the tem- 
ple; and when the parents brought in the child Jesus, 
to do for him according to the custom of the law, then 
took he him up in his arms and blessed God and said, 

“ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, 
For mine eyes have seen thy salvation, 

Which thou hast prepared before the face of all peopie, 

A = the Gentiles and the glory of thy people 


And Joseph and his mother marveled at the things 
which were spoken of him. The contrast between the: 
helpless babe and the magnificence of his promised 
destiny kept them in a state of constant astonishment. 


And Simeon blessed them, and said unto his 
mother, “Behold this. child is set for the fall aud the 


rising again of many in Israel, and for a sign that shall 
be spoken against. Yea, a sword shall pierce through 
thine own soul also, that the thoughts of many hearts 
may be revealed.” 

This prophecy must have been a strange enigma to 
Mary. According to the prediction of the angel her 
son was to be a triumphant king, to reign on the 
throne of hisfather David, to restore the old national 
prestige, and to make his people rulers over the whole 
earth. The great truth that the kingdom was not of 
this world, and the dominion a moral victory ; that it 
was to be won through rejection, betrayal, denial, tor- 
ture and shameful death; that the Jewish nation were 
to be finally uprooted and scattered; all this was as 
much hidden from the eyes of Mary as from those of 
the whole nation. ' 

The gradual unveiling of this mystery was to test 
every character connected with it with the severest 
wrench of trial. 

The latent worldliness and pride of many, seemingly 
good, would be disclosed, and even the pure mother 
would be pierced to the very heart with the anguish of 
disappointed hopes. Such was the prophecy of which 
the life of Mary was a long fulfillment. The slow per- 
plexity of finding an entirely different destiny for her 
son from the brilliant one foretold in prophetic sym- 
bols, was to increase from year to year, till it culmina- 
ted at the foot of the cross, 

The next we see of Mary is the scene in the temple 
where she seeks her son. It shows the social and cheer- 
ful nature of the boy and the love in which he was 
held, that she should have missed him a whole day 
from her side without alarm, supposing that he was 
with some of the other of the great fumily caravan 
traveling festively homeward from Jerusalem. Not 
finding him, she returns alarmed to Jerusalem, and, 
after three days of fruitless search, finds him sitting in 
the school of the doctors of the temple. Her agitation 
and suppressed alarm betray themselves in her earn- 
est and grieved words. “Son, why hast thou dealt 
thus with us? behold thy Father and. I have sought 


‘thee sorrowing.”” Theanswer of Jesus was given with 


an unconscious artlessness as a child of heaven might 
speak. ““Why-did you seek me? Did you not know 
I would be ‘at my Father’s house?” This was, doubt- 
less, one of those peculiar outflashings: of an inward 
light which sometimes break unconsciously from 
childhood, and it is said, “they understood not’ the 
saying’’—it was but a gleam of the higher nature, and 
it was gone in a moment—for it is said immediately 
after that He went down with them unto Nazareth 
and was subject to them, but, it is added significantly,. 
“his mother kept all these sayings and pondered them 
in her heart.” ‘Then came twenty years of obscurity: 
and silence, when Jesus lived the plain literal life of 
village mechanic. ‘Is not this the carpenter, the son 
of Mary?’ they said of him when he appeared in the 
synagogue of his native village. 

How unaccountable to Mary must have appeared 
that silence! It was as if God had forgotten his 
promises. The son of her cousin Elizabeth, too, grew: 
up and lived the life of an anchorite in the desert. It 
appears from his testimony afterwards that he kept 
up ho personal acquaintance with Jesus, and “knéw 
him not,” ‘so that @ sign from heaven was necessary to 
enable him to recegnize the Messiah, “” 
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that neither in the mother of Christ nor in Christ himself 
‘pad his town’s folk seen anything to excite expectation. 

In his last prayer Jesus says to his Father, “Oh, 
righteous Father, the world hath not known thee;” in 
ike manner Nazareth knew not Mary and Jesus. “He 
was in the world, and the world was made by him, and 
‘the world knew him not.’ 

At last comes the call of John the Baptist ; the wave 
of popular feeling rises and Jesus leaves his mother to 
go to his baptism, his great initiation. The descend- 
‘ing spirit, the voice from heaven, ordain him to his 
“work, but immediately the prophetic impulse drives 
‘him from the habitation of man, and for more than a- 
‘month he wanders in the wilderness, on the borders 
of that spirit-land where he encountered the tempta- 
‘tions that were to fit him for his work. We shall see 
‘that the whole drift of these temptations was, that he 
‘should use his miraculous powers and gifts for per- 
ssonal ends. 

He should create bread to satisfy the pangs of his 


-own hunger instead of waiting on the providence of | 


‘God; he should cast himself from the pinnacles of the 
‘temple that he might be upborne by angels and 80 
descend among the assembled multitude with the pomp 
-and splendor befitting his station. Instead of the toil- 
‘some way of a religious teacher, seeking success 
‘through the slowly developing spiritual life of indi- 
-vyiduals, he should seek the kingdoms of the world and 
‘the glory of them, and spread his religion by their 
‘power. Now, in all the past traditions of the pro- 
-phetic office, the supernatural power was always re- 
:garded as a sacred deposit, never to be used by its pos- 
sessor for any private feeling or personalend. Elijah 
fasted forty days in his wanderings without using this 
gift to suppl his own wants; and Jesus, the greatest 
‘of the prophets, was the most utterly and thoroughly 
“possessed with the unselfish spirit of the holy office, 
:and repelled from him with indignation every sugges- 
“tion of the tempter. 

When he returned from his seclusion-in the desert, 
“we find him once more in his mother’s society, and we 
-gee her and him united in the episode of the marriage 
cat Cana. 

His mothér’s mind is, doubtless, full of the mysteri- 
‘ous change that has passed upon her son and of tri- 
‘umph in his high calling. She kirows that he has re- 
«ceived the gift of miraculous power, though as yet he 
thas never used it. It was most human, and most na- 
tural, and quite innocent, that afterso many years of 

patient waiting she should wish to see this bright 
career of miracles begin. His family also might have 
elt some of the eagerness of family pride in the dis- 
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play of his gitts. = 

When, therefore, by an 2 aochient, the wedding fes- 
-tivities are at a stand, Mary turns to her son with the 
‘habit of a mother who has felt for years that she 

‘owned all that her son could do, and of a Jewish 
mother who had always commanded his reverence. 
She thinks, to herself, that he has the power of work- 
ing miracles, and here is an opportunity to display it. 
She does not directly ask, but there is suggestion in 
the very manner in which she looks to him and says, 
“They have no wine.” Immediately from him, usu- 
ally so tender and yielditg, comes an abrupt repulse, 
“Woman, what have I to do with thee; mine hour is 
not yet come.” 

What sacred vital spot has she touched unaware 
‘with her maternal hand? It is, though she knows it 
not, the very one which had been touched befere by 
the enemy in the wilderness. 

This sacred, mysterious, awful gift of miracles was 
not his to use for any personal feeling or desire, not to 
gratify a mother’s innocent ambition or to please the 
family pride of kindred; and there is the earnestness 
ofa sense of danger in the manner in which he throws 
off the suggestion, the same abrupt earnestness with 
which he afterwards rebuked Peter when he plead 
with him to avoid the reproaches and sufferings which 
lay in his path. 

The whole of this story is not told in full, but it is 
evident that the understanding between Jesus and his 
mother w#s so immediate, that, though he had reproved 
her for making the suggestion, she was still uncertain 
whether he might not yet see it consistent to perform 
the miracle; and so, at once leaving it to him in meek 
submission, she said to the servants standing by, 
“‘ Whatsoever he saith unto you do it.” This tone to 
the servants, assumed by Mary, shows the scene to 
have occurred in the family of a kinsman, where she 
felt herself in the position of directress. 

After an interval of some time Jesus commands the 
servants to fill the watering pots with water and per- 
forms the desired miracle. We cannot enter into the 

‘ Secret sanctuary of that divine mind, nor know ex- 
actly what Jesus meant: by saying “mine hour is not 
yet come;” it was a phrase of frequent occurrence 
with him when asked to take steps in his life. Proba- 
bly it was some inward voice or call by which he felt 
the Divine will moving with his own, and he waited 
after the suggestion of Mary till this became clear to 
him. Whathe might not do from partial affection, he 
might do at the divine motion, as sanctioning that 
holy state of marriage which the Jewish law bad done 
80 much to make sacred. The first miracle of the 
Christian dispensation was. wrought in ‘honor of the 


80 much to establish and confirm. 





_ family state which the Mosaic eee ence ane. ope 
(To be concluded.) 3 bait 





EFORE the window's gorgeous blaze 

Of costly silksand laces, ~— 
Where maids and matrons stop to gaze, 
With smiling, happy faces, : 
A woman stands, pale and forlorn, 
With garments faded, thin and torn, 
And on whose features, pinched and worn, 
Stern life has left sad traces. 


And passers-by say, silently, 

To the wan, friendless woman, 
“*Twixt all this pageantry and thee 
What can there be in common?” 

And some pass on with pitying eyes, 
And some with glance of cold surprise, 
Or look of scorn that vainly tries 

To seem not so inhuman. 


She has of none a boon to crave, 

Yet sadly thinks, it may be, 

How little of their wealth would save 
Her starving, dying baby, 

And murmurs low, “If on my breast 
Could stay love’s dearest gift and best, 
My woman's heart would still be blest, 
‘Though rough and dark my way be.” 


Ah, can it be the love that oft 

Had wrapt her in caresses 

Could clothe her in a garb as soft 

As its own dainty kisses, 

When she, too, walked “in silk attire,” 
Holding her stately head e’en higher 
Than yonder smiling, thoughtless:buyer, 
*Mid scenes as gay as this is? 


And it may be that, hid below 

The rags and pallid weakness, - 

The royal soul may shine and‘glow 

in robes of love and meekness. 

And He who wore these thirty years, 
*Mid want and obloquy and tears, 

Knows all her struggling hopes and fears, 
Knows all that poor life’s bleakness. 


And turning from these fuller lives 

To this one in its dearth, He 

May whisper low, “ My love survives 
These garments worn and earthy ; 

Lo, thou shalt own its dealings right 

In yonder Heaven’s clearer light, 

And there shalt ‘ walk with me in white ;’ 
Behold, I count thee worthy!” 








CHANNING ON UNITARIANISM. 
BY THE REV. EDWARD C. TOWNE. 


— the course of some remarks on Unitarignism, 


“in the Christian Hailes of Jute 1sth, I venkured 
the following criticism : 

*¥ never have seen, and cannot see now, the least indica- 
tion of any special influence flowing out of Unitarianism. 
The real leaven which is the power within various religious 
bodies is essential Christian piety, and of that Unitarianism 
has had no more than it needed. In respect of thought 
deeply penetrating to the heart of spiritual things, there is 
more of it in other bodies than in the Unitarian, and if a 
grand radicalism of the heart of Christendom is to break 
forth with new interpretation of Law and Gospel, it will not 
come out of Unitarianism. The spirit of life which all bodies 
share is refined in Unitarianism; but it is by no means so 
strong, nor so warm and vital as in other bodies.” 

Since writing the above, as the result of such obser- 
vation as thirteen years had given me opportunity for, 
I have met with some expressions by Dr. Channing 
which are of special interest, and of course of real au- 
thority. I first encountered, in reading that very re- 
markable book, The Life of Joseph Blance White, the 
following significant criticism, made in a letter to Mr. 
White, under date of Sept. 18, 1839, when Dr. Channing 
had heen a Unitarian pastor for thirty-six years, and 
was but three years from the close of his career: 


“T would that Icould look to Unitarianism with more 
hope. But this system was, at its recent revival, a protest of 
the understanding against absurd dogmas, rather than the 
work of deep religious principle, and was early paralyzed by 
the mixture of a material philosophy, and fell too much into 
the hands of scholars and political reformers, and the ¢énése- 
quence is a want of vitality and force which gives us little 
hope of its accomplishing much under its present auspices, 
or in its present form.”’ 

Reference to Channing’s Life, Chap. 2, Part III., at 
once discloses other testimonies and criticisms which 
are very much to the point. The following was 
written two years later than the one just quoted: 

“Old Unitarianism must undergo important modification 
or developments. Thus Ihave felt for years. Though an ad- 
vance on previous systems, and bearing some better fruits, it 
does not work deeply, it does not strike living springs in the 
soul. This is perfectly consistent with the profound piety of 
individuals of the body. But it cannot quicken and regen- 
generate the world. No matter how reasonable it may be, if 
it is without power. Its history is singular. It began as a 
protest against the rejection of reason, against mental slav- 
ery. It pledged itself to progress, as its life and end; but it 
has gradually grown stationary, and now we have a Unitarian 
Orthodoxy.” 3 


At this same period—a few days earlier than the let- 
ter just quoted—Dr. Channing, then within fourteen 
months of the end of his nearly forty years’ pastorate, 
wrote as follows: 

“ As I grow older, I grieve more and more at the imposi- 
tions on the human mind, at the machinery by which thé few 
keep down the many. I distrust sectarian influence more 
and more. I am more detached from a denomination, and 
strive to feel more my.connection with the Universal Church, 
with all good and holy men. I am little of a Unitarian, have 


light, who look for ‘& purer and moro cifectual manifestation 
of Christian tru 

A month later, Dr. Channing again wrote: 

“ What I feel is, that Christianity, as expounded by all our 
sects, is accomplishing its divine purpose moat imperfectl 
and that we want a reformation worthy of the name; tha 
instead of enslaving ourselves to any existing sect, we should 
seek, by a new cleansing of our hearts, and more earnestness 
of prayer, brighter, purer, more quickening views of Chris- 
tianity.” 

The special character of the reformation for which 
Dr. Channing looked is indicated in a passage which 
bears the date of 1839: 

“TI hope nothing from increased zeal in urging an euper 
fect, decaying form of Christianity. One higher, clearer view 
of religion rising on a single mind encourages me more than 
the organization of millions to repeat what has been repeated 
for ages with little effect..... I believe, I trust, thata bettér 
age of theological literature is dawning upon us. The human 
mind is beginning to tarow off the weight of authority which 
has crushed it for ages, and although its first strength may be 
put forth in the vehement wrestling with errors, in the sub- 
tilties of controversy, perhaps in rushing from one extreme 
to another, yet, if left to the free use of its powers and to the 
quickening influences which God is pourmg upon it through 
nature, through events, through revelation, and through a 
more secret and inward energy, it will at length arrive, in one 
and another gifted individual, to that state of calm, intense, 
and deep meditation and feeling, from which all living and 
life-giving works on morals and religion are to proceed. Qne 
such work may be enough to give a new aspect to theology, 
to introduce modes of viewing and studying it as superior to 
those which now prevail as those are to the antiquated scho- 
lastic subtilties and jargon which once bore its name.” 

It thus appears that Dr. Channing cared next to 
nothing for any mere denominational organization 
and sectarian order in Unitarianism, and that he aimed 
at a depth, force and living efficacy of Christian con- 
sciousness, which Unitarianism had not at all eicained, 
and seemed by no means likely to attain, Therefore, 
it can hardly be doubted that the Saintly theologian, if 
he were among us to-day, Would still point to a goal 
not thought of in dgnominational organization, and 
would be “little of a Unitarian” in any sectarian 
sense. For it is undenishle that the understanaing is 
still the head-light of Unitarianism, that it still lacks 
the deep passion of piety which is necessary to great 
religious power, and thatit is either doing little compar- 
atively or is urging itself into an ecclesiasticism and 
an orthodoxy inconsistent with its principle of perfect 
freedom, This, however, is not to say that there is not 
& world of good in Unitarians, the wisdom of enlarged 
and enlightened understanding, the highest excellence 


ofc r, much refined and quiet piety, and lives 
admi and beautifully built on a rood conscience 
towaid and toward man. What is meant is that 


religion, to be the power which it should be, must be a 
most profound passion, and that it is not this in Uni- 
tarianism, which in consequence is comparatively 
weak, and is likely to remain so unless a decided 
change shall come over the spirit of its existence, and 
a change not of organization, least of all of repressive 
and reactionary organization, bit one of the new birth 
of its individuals to deeper spiritual sympathies, medi- 
tation, feeling, and all that makes up a thorough pas 
sion of Christian faith. Dr. Bellows has had, it should 
bé said, a great deal of this genuine power, and others, 
like Dr. Clarke, have had no little ef it, but now for 
ten or twelve years pone of these have specially trusted 
this, but have made organization and an orthodoxy of 
confession to take the first place, thus badly heading 
in and deadening the Unitarian movement, and leav- 
ing it to Liberal Congregationalism to fly as with 
wings of eagles under the blessed fervors of new in- 
spiration of leve and holiness and the pure hope of God 
in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself. 

I wish to say in connection with these criticisms that 
they do not mean that I have, in the least, thought of 
disclaiming the name of Unitarianism, or propose to 
myself that very superficial feat called “ going over.” 
The providence of all my early associations made me a 
Congregationalist, and I have never for an instant 
drawn the roots of my life out of that connection. The 
vote of the Church of Christ in Yale College exclud- 
ing me from membership never had the slighest sever- 
ing or separating effect upon my spiritual sympathies. 
I have still held, and do still hold, my connection there 
with a passion of joyful fidelity which ndé words can 
express. Just so my connection with Wnitarianism 
was a most real one, binding me by ties which can 
never be broken. I would no more appear to “ with- 
draw” from Unitarianism than I would skin off my 
own manhood. Furthermore—and there is no judg- 
ment seat at which I would not frankly confess it—l 
am just as ready as ever I was to stand by the side of 
the extreme radicals, like my friend Abbot. I will 
fight their mischievous sciolism tooth and nail, and 
many of them will resent this with the extremest big- 
otry, but it will not be my fault if I appear to have left 
them, nor, I think, will it be the fault of that noble 
contender for truth, the editor of the Index. It of 
course is of no special account what one humble indi- 
vidual does, but so far as anybody does care to take 
note I wish it to be understood that I try to so deepen 
my sympathies as to new create old ties rather than 
to break any, and to keep in spirit and truth every 
covendnt ever laid upon me. Such seems to me the 
duty commanded by the very truth of Christ, which 
it is all my desire to know in its simplicity and its 
power, the root and ground of the life of Goa inthe. 





soul of man. 
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THE DAUGHTER OF HERODIAS. 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


O, mother! it is here—thou hast thy. will : 
My work is done, my heartis stained with blood, 
My hands are full of it; the sky is red; 
From sea to sea the land is red to me; 
The sun is blood. 


Mother, I danced for Herod. 
I hung a shining garment on these limbs, 
I bound my heavy hair with scarlet flowers, 
And on my ancles tied the silver bells - 
That tinkled to my shame. Oh, cursed robes ! 
Oh, cursed head! I would its crown were heaped 
With dust and ashes; trodden under foot, 
The scorn of men. Yea, I would have the sea 
Lash all its raging waves above my brow, 
To hide me from myself. 


' Listen, Herodias! 
I pleased thy husband’s brother, and he swore 
I should have what I would, for such a show 
No guerdon were too great. I heard thy words 
Go hissing through my brain: I saw thine eyes, 
As-when I left thee, gleam with lurid fire— 
** Revenge!” I cried, **Give me the Baptist’s head!’ 
There went a cloud across my uncle’s brow, 
He paused, and some sweet pity in his heart 
Pleaded for John; but I—I forced him on; 
I think the very devil of the Jews 
Spake for me, since I know not what I said. 
Still he grew sad; and then the guests began 
‘To press his oath upon him, so at last 
He sent his Lybian slave to bring that head, 
And, passing from the chamber, left me there 
To wait; not long, they brought it very soon. 
Look there! is it enough? have I.done well? 
Oh, take it! take it! else those pallid lips 
Will speak my soul’s damnation ; send it hence 
Before those glassy eyes look through my heart 
With fearful accusation. 


Ah! it shivers! 
It surely moves—mother, do dead men live? 
—A phantom of my brain; am I then crazed? 
I am, to call thee by the tender name 
And loving sound of “ mother.” Iwas crazed 
To do thy bidding; and when death itself 
Stares in my face with close unwinking eyes, 
You tell me, in a quiet voice, to sleep! 
Why, should you tie me to a bed of down, 
Or lay these weary limbs along the turf 
Of cool Libanus, where a thousand springs 
Went dropping by my pillow, I should wake. 
I never more shall sleep—not with the dead, 
For I shall dream of judgment in my grave. 
But, hark, Herodias! thou didst plan the murder; 
There isa reckoning somewhere kept for thee. 
For this, thy sleep shall be disturbed with groans; 
For this, thy waking shall be cold with fear; 
For this, the voiceless spangles of the night 
Shall look upon thee with the Baptist’s eyes ; 
His deathful smile shall flicker in the fire ; 
His rigid hand shall draw the curtain back, 
At midnight, from thy couch ; the very winds - 
Shall take his voice to bid thee think of him. 
And when thou liest at the festal board, 
The wine that fills thy cup shall turn to blood; 
The cooling snow from virgin Caucasus 
Shall burn with crimson. Yea, the face thou lovest, 
The face of Herod, shall be turned to his, 
And with the livid pallor of the grave, 
Stare from his throne. 


Alas! my life is dead. 
My days are withered. Had I tears to spare, 
They were for thee, Herodias; but mine eyes 
Are dry as desert sands. Go while thou canst. 
Exult in thy revenge; but dread thy doom. 


BRAVE HEARTS. 


BY ROBERTSON GRAY. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
OVERLAND. 


T was late in the forenoon of the day following 
the events of the last chapter, when Stephen per- 
formed his grand surgical operation on Philip’s leg. 
The earlier occurrences of that morning the reader 
may imagine,—how the stage-driver woke at dawn, 
and was surprised to miss his bedfellow and the horses; 
how he was still further surprised to find the house- 
door ajar, which had been shut the night afore; how 
he peeped into the kitchen, and found a breakfast all 
ready, except the final touch of heat for the bacon 
and the coffee; how among the dying embers was the 
bake-pan, containing the calcined dust of the alabas- 
ter vase; how Philip was alone, and as much amazed 
as his friend to learn that Kate had fied. All this the 
reader may imagine, as well as the racy manner in 
which Stephen narrated the history of. the vigilance 
committee. In one matter only would I limit the 
reader’s imagination by setting up before him the lit- 
eral facts; namely, when Stephen lifted his dripping 
head from the wash-basin in the corner, that morning 
(his first reconnoissance being over, and the expecta- 
tion of breakfast having stimulated him to a good 
|**square” wash), he observed a paper pinned to the 
‘wall beneath the diminutive looking-glass, and ad- 
dressed to him. It was, indeed, a delicate compliment 
_to his personal habits, this employment of the toilet- 
corner as a post-office for prompt delivery; as though 
one should place a ticket for to-morrow evening’s 
Philharmonic as a book-mark in the Bible of a friend, 
to be discove’ to-morrow morning at the hour of 
Scripture . But Stephen tore down the paper 
without thinking of that, and read ita contents has- 


tily, blotting them with a good substitute for tears, in 
the drops that fell from his hair and nose. It was a 
note from Kate. “ * 

“Dear STEPHEN :—I am going with my father, why 
or where I do not knew. He says you spared his life, 


find us. It will only make him worse, perhaps kill 
him. I must have him alone for a while. If you will 
take the Station, and run it until you hear from me, 
r always, it will be better than to have it jumped.* 
ou deserve to own it. There are some things, and 
the safe-key, buried in the corral. My father will not 
tell me what happened last night; and I don ’t wish to 
keep his thoughts on it by asking questions. But I 
believe I understand you,—indeed, I trusted you al- 
ways,—except for that one moment. My dear brother, 
I will never doubt you again, nor cease to bless you. 
“ KATHERINE CAMPBELL. 
‘You will find the alabaster in the kitchen, properly 
baked, I hope. It’s a new kind of cookery for me. 
Of course Mr. Russell will stay with you, and you will 
| take good care of him and cure him. I envy you both. 
(The word both was interlined.] I am afraid I must 
have seemed to him rather forward and familiar. He 
would not understand me, like you. If he ever says 
so, tell him I have met him before—at Bayport. Please 
give him my regards. Father is waiting for me; I 
cannot think of anything more,—or, rather, I think of 
too many things. God bless you both. [That word 
both interlined again.] Good by. Kate.” 


“A clear title to the ranch!” ejaculated Stephen, 
when he had read the letter. He handed it to Philip, 
and finished his washing and combing while the latter 
perused it.. Philip studied the lines closely, giving 
particular attention to the postscript. He wondered 


osophers agree, put the most important matters in 
their postscripts. And as for the two interlined boths, 
he wished the first of them had been left out; but the 
kindly afterthought that prompted the second was 
precious. Finally he settled on the enigma of that 
previous meeting at Bayport, which he strove in vain 
to solve. The solution was on its way to him, stamped 
with a three-cent postage-stamp, and drawn by six 
horses. But that he could not suspéct, nor would the 
suspicion have added just now to his peace of mind. 
It is hard, when one yearns to know, to be satisfied 
with knowing that one shall subsequently know, 
whether in love or religion. 

“Well, partner,” quoth Stephen, cheerily, “ the first 
thing is to mend the leg. After that, I guess Kate’s 
about right; my business is to stick by you till you get 
weli, and not go gallivanting after her. She'll take 
care of herself, and the old man, too; and some of 
these days, perhaps, they ’1l come back. Not but I’d 
go on the trail if I was alone; but Kate says stay, and 
she knows best. Now, most women,” continued he, 
reflectively, while he unwound the injured limb and 
examined its condition, “you ’ve got to look out for, 
and judge for, and help ’em, in spite of ’em. But if 
r Kate CampbeN needs anything from me, she ’1ll know 
it before I do, and she ’ll out with it, sure.” 

Was this perfect openness of trust like the shy re- 
serve of maidenly love? Philip pondered the question 
painfully, and stumbled always at the one unknown 
and portentous element of the case,—the utter unlike- 
ness, as he thought, of this young woman to all other 
young women. An age or two ago, he had said to her 
that she reminded him of his sister. How silly! 

Stephen now declared the leg to be fit for surgical 
treatment, and proceeded to show what he knew about 
bone-setting, which was, indeed, quite sufficient for a 
simple fracture. He was not embarrassed by the 
traditions of the faculty; his service in the army had 
made him acquainted with the latest novelties, simple 
and effective, developed by ingenuity under the pres- 
sure of necessity in the field. 

He prepared what seemed to Philip an enormous 
length of bandage, by tearing up several towels and a 
sheet, and stitching together the ends of the strips with 
needle and thread from his pocket. 

* Always carry ’em,” said he. ‘Needles and pins 
and string and wire and a jackknife and a revolver,— 
that ’s a man’s necessary baggage.” 

Then he made a blanket bandage, not so long. Then 
he filled the wash-basin with hot water, to which he 
added a little salt. The long bandage, dusted with the 
calcined alabaster of Miss Campbell’s vase, was rolled 
up, and immersed in the hot brine. 

Without adjusting the bones, Stephen wound the 
patient’s leg in the blanket bandage, securing it with 
a few stitches at intervals. In three minutes this part 
of the work was complete, and the application of he 
long bandage began. Before putting this on, he ex- 
tended the foot, and brought the broken bones care- 
fully into place. Then the plastered roll was taken 
from the basin, squeezed to remove the superfluous 
water, and rolled with dexterous rapidity and firm- 
ness round and round, unwinding as it went, from the 
base of the toes over the whole leg to the knee. Each 
turn he smoothed with his hand, rubbing in the moist 
plaster, and, as he said, “ putting on a polish.” For a 
few. minutes more he held the limb motionless, and 
then laid it carefully down on a piece of rubber 
blanket, cautioning Philip not to stir until the splint 
had become quite dry and hard. 

I shall spare the reader further details of Philip’s re- 
covery. Stephen’s manipulation was perfectly scien- 





* Found unoccupied, and seized byradventurers. —~ 


but. he wishes you had not. Do not follow or try to 


whether Kate was like other women, who, as all phil-- 





tific, They don't do the thing better in Paris, or Ber. 
lin, or Vienna; and the ayerage sawbones of the rural 
districts does not begin to do it so well. The result 
was, that in three weéks Philip was walking without a 
crutch, and in six,weeks he was as well as ever, with- 
out the slightest trace, in the shape or length of the 
mended leg, that it had ever béen other than whole, 
But I must not anticipate the course of events. 

The surgical operation was scarcely over when Mr, 
Johnson. arrived from Goldopolis. He was not satis. 
fied with the result of his stratagems. Like all highly 
artistic detectives, he had attempted too much. The 
detective is not content to prevent a crime; his ambi- 
tion is to have it committed, and then catch the man 
who did it. In the present instance, Hank Howe’s 
employment of three confederates as passengers had 
been unsuspected. It was a deeper plot, which the 
astute gambler had not confided even to his accom- 
plice, the express agent. Nor had the detective’s de- 
tective, from North Carolina, discovered it in time to 
make it known to his principal. Mr. Johnson had sus- 
pected some foul play toward Campbell; but, know- 
ing by experience the usual bloodless character of 
these highway robberies, had contented himself with 
directing his subordinate to look after the old man. 
(Everybody thought of Andrew as old.) Now he 
wished that he had arrested Howe in town, before the 
coach started. Then all this confusion would have 
been spared. He seemed particularly pained to find 
Philip injured. “I knew your father, young man,” 
said he, “‘and I ’m sorry his son has come to any 
trouble by me.” 

Philip was eager to follow up this clew, hoping that 
the person who had known his father might also have 
known the Campbells; but Stephen ignorantly pre- 
vented him, by asking some question’ ve the pursuit 
of the robbers. 

* Oh, we need n’t track them,” said’ Mr. Johnson, in- 
differently. ‘‘ The company don’t care to spend money 
in a case where it has n’t lost any. It’s only a ques- 
tion of time. They won’t go far; and, if we keep 
quiet, they ’ll all turn up here again by spring. If 
they had the dust, now, it would be different. Then 
they would start off somewhere to spend it, and we 
should after ’em, helter-skelter, to catch ’em before 
they had spent it. But I must go right back to town. 
I only came down to see how you were getting on. 
Sorry the Campbells are gone, Steve, but you ’re right. 
Let the old man rest for a while, and lielow. It’ll’do 
him good. You keep station, and I ’ll make Mr. Rus- 
sell here the temporary express agent. Something 
light, to keep his mind occupied. Poor Campbell! 
The queerest man I ever saw. Can’t quite make up 
my mind, this minute, whether he ’s innocent; not 
this last business, though,—did n’t know any more of 
that than a baby,—but an old affair in Bayport.” 

As he spoke, Mr. Johnson was walking away to 
mount his horse. Stephen accompanied him to the 
door, and Philip heard fragments only of his closing 
sentences: “forgery”; “owned up”; “ran away’; 
‘“T always said”; “believe it yet’; and so on: then 
the final, “‘ Well, take care o’ yourself, old fellow!” 
and the retreat of galloping hoofs. Philip did not ask 
Stephen for the particulars. He was smitten with a 
sudden dread of knowing them, still more of discussing 
them. 

The days passed on, not unpleasantly. Stephen was 
excellent company, and proved to be a most popular 
station-keeper, though the daughter and the violin of 
his predecessor were much missed by the frequenters 
of the establishment. The cause of their disappear- 
ance was, however, sedulously concealed. Mr.-John- 
son kept his own counsel, and, after arranging matters 
in the Goldopolis office, departed mysteriously east- 
ward, on the Company s service. Stepnen invariably 
replied to all queries, that Campbell and his daughter 
had gone off on a visit, and left him to run the ranch. 
The other witnesses to the robbery, except Philip, who 
was as reticent as Stephen, were — abroad; 
and most of them believed Campbell dead,—shot 
by Stephen, and thrown over the bluff, after having 
been sentenced to be hanged. But the circumstances 
of their connection with tne case were such that they 
prudently avoided spreading any rnmors about it, to 
say nothing of the general rule of silence observed by 
all “ vigilants” concerning their own doings. 

Philip felt much sympathy with the wumen and 
children of the miners, and with the men who came as 
of old to read the papers and books that Kate had pro- 
vided, and who felt that half the charm of literature 
had departed with her face. He knew how they 
missed her,—did he not miss her much more? Every 
day brought him new proofs of her goodness and hero- 
ism, her brave self-forgetfulness, her merry ‘helpful- 
ness. For her sake he even tried to supply her place. 
He told the miners strange stories out of classic and 
medisval history, and listened in return to their wild 
or comic legends of the Sierra. He even took up 
Kate’s Sunday-school class, dividing the weekly exer- 
cise into two parts (Part I.—Talk about the lesson; 
Part II.—Talk about Kate), both of which prowed 
agreeable and profitable; and he realized suddenly 
the result of a.gradual change wrought in his temper 
by contact with the.active world. His metaphysical 
ghosts melted away, and troubled him no more. Vex- 
atious questions of philosophy actually seemed of their 
own accerd to climb up and lay themselves on the 
shelf, saying mutely, “ This is the place for us.”” Once 
in a while he took them down, examined them curi- 
ously, and allowed them to erationaaaeres away again. 
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He felt the half-truth, at least, of Stephen’s remark, 
it ‘sg all very well te try, just for fun, to see the inside 
ef your own head; but if you keep it up, you 'll get 


But Stephen soon left him to keep house and run the 
reading-room and Sunday-school alone. The cause of 
this change was the arrival of Alice’s long letter, grow- 
ing out of the conversation at the clam-bake, detailed 
in a former chapter. He showed the letter to Stephen, 
and its contents stirred them both profoundly. Philip 
was proud, of course, to know how highly his old 
friend Morton held his new friend Moore; but he had 
known something of that before. To him the light 
ghed upon the history of Kate and her father was more 
profoundly interesting. Stephen.shared this feeling; 
and, putting things together in more unrestrained dis- 
cussion thin they had ever before indulged on this 
subject, they constructed a theory of Andrew Camp- 
bell’s character and career that was not far from the 
truth. ~ But Stephen’s special attention was enchained 
by the story of his own exploits, set forth with glow- 
ing eloquence by Alice, whose version was more en- 
thusiastic, if less detailed and accurate, than Morton’s. 
How generously Morton must have praised him, to 
rouse such admiration in the heart of such a fair and 
noble woman! 

“Dear Alice!” said Philip ; “‘ how I wish she was here!”’ 

“Send for her,’ promptly replied Stephen, with a 
sudden inspiration of folly. 

Folly it seemed to both at first; they laughed at it, 
and then looked at each other as if to say, ‘“‘ Well, after 
all?” 

The subject would not let itself be dropped. There 

was the telegraph, offering the means of instant com- 
munication; the railroad as far as Atchison; the daily 
tages from there onward. She could get some friend 
to accompany her. Stephen would go to Atchison to 
meet them, and escort them safely through. Women 
‘were coming every day to their husbands, brothers, 
and sons on the Pacific coast. The thing was feasible. 
Allowing time for Stephen to reach Atchison, Alice 
‘could be with her brother in less than three weeks. 
» The upsbot of it all was that Philip wrote a telegram, 
just to see how it would look. This is how it looked: 
‘Leg broken, but doing well. Can you and Aunt 
Margaret come on? Stephen Moore will meet you at 
Atchison in ten days.’’ 

He was so well satisfied with its appearance that he 
gent it by the wires from Goldopolis the next day; 
Stephen riding into town at dawn to take the message, 
and at the same time to catch the coach going East. 
Before he left, Alice’s letter was by agreement divided, 
Philip retaining the sheets which told of the Camp- 
ellis; and Stephen appropriating the account given of 
thhimself. ‘ Must have something to read on the road,”’ 


eaid ‘he. 
(To be continued.) 





HISTORY OF OPINIONS 
ON THE 
SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE OF RETRIBUTION. 


BY EDWARD BEECHER, D.D. 


NO. 17. 
ORIGEN AND HIS AGE. 


E-have taken the age of Origen as a point 
of vision from which to survey the course of 
pinion as to the doctrine of retribution. It was the 
atige of the first development of scientific theology, and 
of the extensive establishment of theological schools. 
In this age began the extended movemant in behalf of 
the doctrine of universal restoration, which continued 
until the sixth century in two forms, that of the Alex- 
andrian, and that of the Antiochian school. Origen is 
on the dividing line between this movement and that 
of the school of Asia Minor, which can be traced back 
‘to the Apostle John, and in which Melito of Sardis, and 
Irenggus, the disciple of Polycarp, were the most cele- 
‘brated teachers. Irenzeus taught the annihilation of 
‘the wicked, agreeing in this with Justin Martyr. But 
this movement was interrupted by Origen and his suc- 
cessors, and for centuries the doctrine of universal 
restoration took its place, so far as the doctrine of 
eternal punishment was not held. The only exception 
to this statement is found in Arnobius, who wrote a 
dittle after Origen. We propose to give an account of 
‘the leading theological schools that were developed in 
this age, and of the influence exerted by them on the 
great question of future retribution. 

But before doing this it is indispensable to take a 
more particular view of Origen himself, for he stands 
dn relations to the whole church such as are sustained 
Dy no other one of the early Christian teachers. 

GREAT FACTS, 

Two great facts stand out on the page of ecclesias- 
‘tical history. One that the first system.of Christian 
theology was composed and issued by Origen in the 
‘Year 230 after Christ, of which a fundamental and 
‘essential element was the doctrine of the universal 
restoration of all fallen beings to their original boli 
Ness, and union with God. 

The second is that after the lapse of a little more 
than three centuries, in the year 544, this doctrine was 
fer the first time condemned and anathematized as 
‘heretical. This was done, not in a general council, but 
‘in a local council called by the Patriarch Mennos at 
‘Constantinople, by the order of Justinian. — 

- During all this long interval, the opinions of Origen 
‘and his various writings were az element of power in 








the whole Christian world. For a long time he stood 
high as the greatest luminary of the Christian world. 
He gave an impulse to the leading spirits of subse- 
quent ages, and was honored by them as their greatest 
benefactor. At last, after all his scholars were dead, 
in the remote age of Justinian he was anathematized 


as a heretic of the worst kind. The same also wasdone 


with respect to Theodore of Mopsuestia, of the Anti- 
ochian school, who held the doctrine of universal resti- 
tution on a different basis, This, too, was done long 
after he was dead, in the year 553. From and after 
this point the doctrine of future eternal punishment 
reigned with undisputed sway during the middle ages 
that preceded the Reformation. 
ORIGEN AND HIS AGE, 

To prepare the way for our history, we propose to 
set forth the character of Origen and his age, and also 
of the age in which he was condemned. 

The time of Origen was a great turning-point of 
opinion on a practical question that lay at the foun- 
dation of all theological and social development. Be- 
fore him the conversion of the Roman Empire to 
Christianity was not expected. It was generally be- 
lieved that it was to be destroyed by the coming of 


' Christ, and that his millennial reign was to follow. 


Origen first developed the idea of the conversion of the 
empire to Christianity, exposed the chiliastic illusions, 
and, with wide-reaching views, undertook to prepare 
Christianity for its future destinies. 

The great facts of Christianity had been proclaimed 


and recorded in the gospels, and the canon of the New 


Testament had been substantially completed. 

The assaults of the-Gnostics on the Old Testament 
were, to a great extent, on rational and moral grounds. 
For example, the conduct of God, in hardening 
Pharaoh’s heart and then punishing him for hardness 
of heart, was assailed by them as unjust and unworthy 
of the true God of the universe. Many of the assaults 
of Celsus were of a like kind, and had not been fully 
answered. In particular, he had assailed, as unworthy 
of God, the doctrine of eternal punishment in un- 
quenchable fire. 

ORIGEN AT ALEXANDRIA. 

At Alexandria also, his native place, and the seat of 
the great Catechetical school, in which he was ateach- 
er, there was a great concourse of pagan philosophers, 
Gnostics, and other heretics, to be encountered and 
refuted, or to be converted. Origen was in fact instru- 
mental in the conversion of many, especially of Am- 
brose, a wealthy nobleman of Alexandria, once a 
Gnostic, but ever after his zealous patron and sup- 
porter. 

FOUNDER OF SCIENTIFIC THEOLOGY. 

It ought not to surprise us that under such a press- 
ure on all sides Origem felt the need of rising above the 
mere detail of facts, and of developing some funda- 
mental principles out of which might spring some sys- 
tem of the universe which could be defended on 
rational and moral grounds. This was his object in 
bis work on the fundamental principles of Chris- 
tianity (Peri Archon), which was the first system of 
Christian theology ever issued. 

The two great foundations of this system were pre- 
existence and universal restoration. Without pre-ex- 
istence he could not explain and defend the state of 
things in this world in accordance with the benevo- 
lence and the justice of God. Without universal res- 
titution he could not bring the system to a final issue 
worthy of God. 

He based his whole system on a real and not nominal 
free aféncy, which could never be lost. On this basis 
he defended God’s dealings with Pharoah with a 
keenness and sagacity that have not been exceeded 
since his day. - 

He considered, also, the attributes and relations of 
the three persons of the Trinity, and their action in 
the general system. 

It deserves notice how deeply imbedded in his 
scheme is the doctrine of universal restoration. With- 
out it the whole system falls to pieces. 

Other topics, as to eternal creation and future sys- 
tems, were included, and also as to the resurrection. 
Kurtz, in view of his labors in this department, says 
that notwithstanding bis errors are rejected, he is 
justly honored as “the founder of scientific theology.” 

But this was but a small part of the work under- 
taken and executed by him. 

OTHER LABORS OF ORIGEN. 

The whole science of textual criticism, of commen- 
tary, and exposition, and homiletical application, was 
as yet undeveloped. Origen entered this wide field, 
and labored with an energy and learning that stimu- 
lated, excited and instructed the whele Christian 
world. 

Of him Dr. Schaff says: “Origen was the greatest 
scholar of his age,.and the most learned and genial of 
all the ante-Nicene fathers. Even heathens and her- 
etics admired or feared his brilliant talents. . His 
knowledge embraced all departments of the philology, 
philosophy and theology of his day. With this he 
united profound and fertile thought, keen penetra- 
tion, and glowing imagination. As a true divine, he 
consecrated all his studies by prayer, and turned 
them according to his best convictions to the service 
of truth and piety.” 

Those who recall the impulse communicated to Bib- 
lical studies in this country by Professor Stuart can 
form some conception of the still greater work effected 
by Origen in his Hexapla, his commentaries, homilies 
and notes, and reply to Celsus. N 





Of him Dr. Schaff says again : “He may be called, in 
many respects, the Schleiermacher of the Greek 
Church. Me was a guide from the heathen philoso- 
phy and the heretical gnosis, to the Christian faith. 
He exerted an immeasurable influence in stimulating 
the development of the Catholic theology, and form- 
ing the great Nicene fathers, Athanasius, Basil, the 
two Gregories, Hilary and Ambrose, who, consequent- 
ly, in spite of all his deviations, set great value on his 
services.” 

MORAL OHARACTER OF HIS AGE. 

Notice now the moral peculiarities of this and the 
preceding ages. Lecky, after a careful survey of the 
history of morals in the Roman Empire, says: “There 
can be little doubt that for nearly two hundred years 
after its establishment in Europe, the Christian com- 
munity exhibited a moral purity which, if it has been 
equaled, has never for any long period been sur- 


passed. Completely separated from the Roman world . 


that was around them, abstaining alike from political 
life, from appeals to the tribunals and from military 
occupations; looking forward to the immediate ad- 
vent of their Master, and the destruction of the em- 
pire in which they dwelt, and animated by all the 
fervor of a young religion, the Christians found within 
themselves a whole order of ideas and feelings, suffi- 
ciently powerful to guard them from the contamina- 
tion of their age.” 

At this time, too, there was no intervention of im- 
perial despotism in religious questions, no ecumenical 
councils called by imperial authority, and the only 
valid appeal was to Scripture and to reason. It was 
during the close of this age, and before the imperial 
age was developed, that Origen lived and wrote. 

PIETY OF ORIGEN. 
- And it is conceded by all that he was as eminent for 
piety and fora truly Christian spirit as any saint of 
any age. 

Of him the dispassionate and judicial Mosheim says, 
whilst faithfully exposing what he deems his errors: 
“Origen possessed every excellence that can adorn the 
Christian character; uncommon piety from his very 


childhood; astonishing devotedness to that most holy. 


religion which he professed; unequaled perseverance 
in labors and toils for the advancement of the Chris- 
tian cause; untiring zeal for the Church and for the 
extension of Christianity; an elevation of soul which 
placed him above all ordinary desires or fears; a most 
permanent contempt of wealth, honor, pleasures, and 
of death itself; the purest trust in the Lord Jesus; for 
whose sake, when he was old and oppressed with ills 
of every kind, he patiently and perseveringly endured 
the severest sufferings. It is not strange, therefore, 
that he was held in so high estimation, both while’ he 
lived and after death. Certainly if any man deserves 
to stand first in the catalogue of saints and martyrs, 
and to be annually held up as an example to Chris- 
tians, this is the man, for, except the apostles of Jesus 
Christ and their companions, I know of no one, among 
all those enrolled and honored as saints, who excelled 
him in virtue and holiness.” —({Historical Commentary 
on Christianity before Constantine, vol. ii., p. 149). 
DEFENDER OF FREE INQUIRY. 

One thing deserves special notice. The influence of 
Origen was always exerted by and in favor of free in- 
vestigation and argument; and in a number of cases 
he effected what has rarely been done—he convinced 
errorists by kind personal argument so thoroughly 
that they renounced their errors and returned to the 
truth. 

. REJECTS MATERIAL FIRE. 4 

Before we come to the age of Justinian, in which 
Origen and his doctrine of restoration were finally 
condemned, one thing more should be made exceed- 
ingly prominent. It is that Origen utterly rejected 
the idea of punishment by literal fire. He taught that 
there would be punishment, intense, fearful and long- 
continued, but thatit would be by inteMectual and mor- 
al forces, adapted as a final result to reform the sinner. 
He thus never passed out of the region of intellectual 
philosophy and morai inflence into the region of brute 
force. 

AGE OF JUSTINIAN, 

Let us now pass from the age of Origen to that of 
Justinian. It may be thus briefly characterized. i 
was an age in which all free inquiry was utterly pro- 
scribed, in which all questions were settled by author- 
ity, and in which unreasoning credulity, falsely called 
faith, was regarded as the crowning Christian grace. 
It wasan age in which the keys of heaven and hell 
were in the bands of the hierarchy through the exclu- 
sive power to administer the sacraments, and to admit 
or exclude from the church. It was an age in which 
the fires of hell were held to be material, and thus. not 
dependent for their punitive power on moral eharac- 
ter, but meet instruments of despotic foree. In the 
han@s of the clergy the doctrine of eternal punishment 
had thus become an instrument of degrading terror- 
ism, to extert money or to enforce the belief of doc- 
trines at war with the most sacred moral convictions 
implanted by God in the human mind. It was an age, 
too, in which the moral degeneracy of the church had 
reached an extreme point of degradation. 

Moreover, the manner in which Origen and Theodore 
were condemned and stigmatized as heretics was in 
keeping with the character of the age, as a simple nar- 
rative of the course of eventsin the councils would 
clearly prove. 

Had we time we could easily confirm all these state- 
ments by abundant testimony. But two witnesses 
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THE DAUGHTER OF HERODIAS, 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


O, mother! it is here—thou hast thy wiki: 
My work is done, my heart is stained with blood, 
My hands are full of it; the sky is red; 
From sea to sea the land is red to me; 
The sun is blood. 


Mother, I danced for Herod. 
I hung a shining garment on these limbs, 
I bound my heavy hair with scarlet flowers, 
And on my ancles tied the silver bells 
That tinkled to my shame. Oh, cursed robes! 
Oh, cursed head! I wouldits crown were heaped 
With dust and ashes; trodden under foot, 
The scorn of men. Yea, I would have the sea 
Lash all its raging waves above my brow, 
To hide me from myself. 


Listen, Herodias! 
I pleased thy husband’s brother, and he swore 
I should have what I would, for such a show 
No guerdon were too great. 1 heard thy words 
Go hissing through my brain: I saw thine eyes, 
As when I left thee, gleam with lurid fire— 
* Revenge!” I eried, * Give me the Baptist’s head!” 
There went a cloud across my uncle's brow, 
He paused, and some sweet pity in his heart 
Pleaded for John; but I—I forced him on; 
I think the very devil of the Jews 
Spake for me, since I know not what I said. 
Still he grew sad; and then the guests began 
To press his oath upon him, so at last 
He sent his Lybian slave to bring that head, 
And, passing from the chamber, left me there 
To wait; not long, they brought it very soon. 
Look there! is it enough? have I done well? 
Oh, take it! take it! else those pallid lips 
Will speak my soul’s damnation ; send it hence 
Before those glassy eyes look through my heart 
With fearful accusation. 


Ah! it shivers! 
It surely moves—mother, do dead men live? 
—A phantom of my brain; am I then crazed? 
Iam, to call thee by the tender name 
And loving sound of “ mother.” I was crazed 
To do thy bidding; and when death itself 
Stares in my face with close unwinking eyes, 
You tell me, in a quiet voice, to sleep ! 
Why, should you tie me to a bed of down, 
Or lay these weary limbs along the turf 
Of cool Libanus, where a thousand springs 
Went dropping by my pillow, I should wake. 
I never more shall sleep—not with the dead, 
For I shall dream of judgment in my grave. 
But, hark, Herodias! thou didst plan the murder; 
There isa reckoning somewhcre kept for thee. 
For this, thy sleep shall be disturbed with groans; 
For this, thy waking shall be cold with fear; 
For this, the voiceless spangles of the night 
Shall look upon thee with the Baptist’s eyes ; 
His deathful smile shall flicker in the fire ; 
His rigid hand shall draw the curtain back, 
At midnight, from thy couch; the very winds 
Shall take his voice to bid thee think of him. 
And when thou liest at the festal board, 
The wine that fills thy cup shall turn to blood; 
The cooling snow from virgin Caucasus 
Shall burn with crimson. Yea, the face thou lovest, 
The face of Herod, shall be turned to his, 
And with the livid pallor of the grave, 
Stare from his throne. 


Alas! my life is dead. 
My days are withered. Had I tears to spare, 
They were for thee, Herodias; but mine eyes 
Are dry as desert sands. Go while thou canst. 
Exult in thy revenge; but dread thy doom. 





BRAVE HEARTS. 


BY ROBERTSON GRAY. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
OVERLAND. 


T was late in the forenoon of the day following 
the events of the last chapter, when Stephen per- 
formed his grand surgical operation on Philip's leg. 
The earlier occurrences of that morning the reader 
may imagine,—how the stage-driver woke at dawn, 
and was surprised to miss his bedfellow and the horses; 
how he was still further surprised to find the house- 
door ajar, which had been shut the night afore; how 
he peeped into the kitchen, and found a breakfast all 
ready, except the final touch of heat for the bacon 
and the coffee; how among ‘he dying embers was the 
bake-pan, containing the c:.cined dust of the alabas- 
ter vase; how Philip was aivne, and as much amazed 
as his friend to learn that &.te had fled. All this the 
reader may imagine, as w'taj as the racy manner in 
which Stephen narrated t!j history of the vigilance 
committee. In one matt**jonly would I limit the 
reader’s imagination by seiyhg up before him the lit- 
eral facts; namely, when ‘¥;gphen lifted his dripping 
head from the wash-basin the corner, that morning 
(his first reconnoissance beg over, and the expecta- 
tion of breakfast having “-@mulated him to a good 
*“square”’ wash), he obserg! a paper pinned to the 
wall beneath the diminug’# looking-glass, and ad- 
dressed to him. It was, in®‘9d, a delicate compliment 
to his personal habits, thi¢®Spployment of the toilet- 
corner as a post-office for }Pajmpt delivery; as though 


oa 
one should place a ticket*‘Yor to-morrow evening's 
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Philharmonic as a book-m2:"t in the Bible of a friend, 
to be discovered to-morro#:morning at the hour of 
Scripture reading. But Stephen tore down the paper 
without thinking of that, 3d read its contents has- 


j 


tily, blotting them with a good substitute for tears, in 
the drops that fell from his hair and nose. It was a 
note from Kate. 

“DEAR STEPHEN:—I am going with my father, why 
or where I do not know. He says you spared his life, 
but he wishes you had not. Do not follow or try to 
find us. It will only make him worse, perhaps kill 
him. I must have him alone fora while. If you will 
take the Station, and run it until you hear from me, 
or always, it will be better than to have it jumped.* 
You deserve to own it. There are some things, and 
the safe-key, buried in the corral. My father will not 
tell me what happened last night; and I don ’t wish to 
keep his thoughts on it by asking questions. But I 
believe I understand you,—indeed, I trusted you al- 
ways,—except for that one moment. My dear brother, 
I will never doubt you again, nor cease to bless you. 

“ KATHERINE CAMPBELL. 


* You will find the alabaster in the kitchen, properly 
baked, I hope. It’s a new kind of cookery for me. 
Of course Mr. Russell will stay with you, and you will 
take good care of him and cure him. I envy you both. 
. (The word both was interlined.] I am afraid I must 
have seemed to him rather forward and familiar. He 
would not understand me, like you. If he ever says 
so, tell him I have met him before—at Bayport. Please 
give him my regards. Father is waiting for me; I 
cannot think of anything more,—or, rather, I think of 
teo many things. God bless you both. [That word 
both interlined again.] Good by. KATE.” 

“A clear title to the ranch!” ejaculated Stephen, 
when he had read the letter. He handed it to Philip, 
and finished his washing and combing while the latter 
perused it. Philip studied the lines closely, giving 
particular attention to the postscript. He wondered 
whether Kate was like other women, who, as all phil- 
osophers agree, put the most importart matters in 
their postscripts. And as for the two interlined boths, 
he wished the first of them had been left out; but the 
kindly afterthought that prompted the second was 
precious. Finally he settled on the enigma of that 
previous meeting at Bayport, which he strove in vain 
to solve. The solution was on its way to him, stamped 
with a three-cent postage-stamp, and drawn by six 
horses. But thet he could not suspect, nor would the 
suspicion have added just now to his peace of mind. 
It is hard, when one yearns to know, to be satisfied 
with knowing that one shall subsequently know, 
whether in love or religion. 

“ Well, partner,”’ quoth Stephen, cheerily, “ the first 
thing is to mend the leg. After that, I guess Kate ’s 
about right; my business Is tu stick by you till you got 
well, and not go gallivanting after her. She'll take 
care of herself, and the old man, too; and some of 
these days, perhaps, they "ll come back. Not but I’d 
go-on the trail if I was alone; but Kate says stay, and 
she knows best. Now, most women,” continued he, 
reflectively, while he unwound the injured limb and 
examined #s condition, ‘you ’ve got to look out for, 
and judge for, and help ’em, in spite of ’em. But if 
Kate Campbell needs anything from me, she ’ll know 
it before I do, and she ’ll out with it, sure.”’ 

Was this perfect openness of trust like the shy re- 
serve of maidenly love? Philip pondered the question 
painfully, and stumbled always at the one unknown 
and portentous element of the case,—the utter unlike- 
ness, as he thought, of this young woman to all other 
young women. An age or two ago, he had said to her 
that she reminded him of his sister. How silly! 

Stephen now declared the leg to be fit for surgical 
treatment, and proceeded to show what he knew about 
bone-setting, which was, indeed, quite sufficient for a 
simple fracture. He was not embarrassed by the 
traditions of the faculty; his service in the army had 
made him acquainted with the latest novelties, simple 
and effective, developed by ingenuity under the pres- 
sure of necessity in the fleld. 

He prepared what seemed to Philip an enormous 
tength of bandage, by tearing up several towels and a 
sheet, and stitching together the ends of the strips with 
needle and thread from his pocket. 

“ Always carry ’em,” said he. ‘‘ Needles and pins 
and string and wire and a jackknife and a revolver,— 
that ’s a man’s necessary baggage.” 

Then he made a blanket bandage, not so long. Then 
he filled the wash-basin with hot water, to which he 
added a little salt. The long bandage, dusted with the 
calcined alabaster of Miss Campbell’s vase, was rolled 
up, and immersed in the hot brine. 

Without adjusting the bones, Stephen wound the 
patient’s leg in the blanket bandage, securing it with 
a few stitches at intervals. In three minutes this part 
of the work was complete, and the application of _he 
long bandage began. Before putting this on, he ex- 
tended the foot, and brought the broken bones care- 
fully into place. Then the plastered roll was taken 
from the basin, squeezed to remove the superfluous 
water, and rolled with dexterous rapidity and. firm- 
ness round and round, unwinding as it went, from the 
base of the toes over the whole leg to the knee. Each 
turn he smoothed with his hand, rubbing in the moist 
plaster, and, as he said, ‘‘ putting ona polish.” Fora 
few minutes more he held the limb motionless, and 
then laid it carefully down on a piece of rubber 
blanket, cautioning Philip not to stir until the splint 
had become quite dry and hard. 

I shall spare the reader further details of Philip’s re- 
covery. Stephen's manipulation was perfectly scien- 
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tific. They don’t do the thing better in Paris, or Ber- 
lin, or Vienna; and the average sawbones of the rural 
districts does not begin to do it so well. The result 
was, that in three weeks Philip was walking without a 
crutch, and in six weeks he was as well as ever, with- 
out the slightest trace, in the shape or length of the 
mended leg, that it had ever been other than whole. 
But I must not anticipate the course of events. 

The surgical operation was scareely over when Mr. 
Johnson arrived from Goldopolis. He was not satis- 
fied with the result of his stratagems. Like all highly 
artistic detectives, he had attempted too much. The 
detective is not content to prevent a crime; his ambi- 
tion is to have it committed, and then catch the man 
who did it. In the present instance, Hank Howe’s 
employment of three confederates as passengers had 
been unsuspected. It was a deeper plot, which the 
astute gambler had not confided even to his accom- 
plice, the express agent. Nor had the detective’s de- 
tective, from North Carolina, discovered it in time to 
make it known to his principal. Mr. Johnson had sus- 
pected some foul play toward Campbell; but, know- 
ing by experience the usual bloodless character of 
these highway robberies, had contented himself with 
directing his subordinate to look after the old man. 
(Everybody thought of Andrew as old.) Now he 
wished that he had arrested Howe in town, before the 
coach started. Then all this confusion would have 
been spared. He seemed particularly pained to find 
Philip injured. “I knew your father, young man,” 
said he, ‘“‘and I ’m sorry his son has come to any 
trouble by me.” 

Philip was eager to follow up this clew, hoping that 
the person who had known his father might also have 
known the Campbells; but Stephen ignorantly pre- 
vented him, by asking some question about the pursuit 
of the robbers. 

“Oh, we need n't traek them," said Mr. Johnson, in- 
differently. ‘‘The company do n't care to spend money 
in a case where it has n’t lost any. It's only a ques- 
tion of time. They won’t go far; and, if we keep 
quiet, they ‘ll all turn up here again by spring. If 
they had the dust, now, it would be different. Then 
they would start off somewhere to spend it, and we 
should after ’em, helter-skelter, to catch ’em before 
they had spentit. But I must go right back to town. 
I only came down to see how you were getting on. 
Sorry the Campbells are gone, Steve, but you’re right. 
Let the old man rest for a while, and lielow. It'll do 
him good. You keep station, and I ’ll make Mr. Rus- 
sell here the temporary express agent. Something 
light, to keep his mind occupied. Poor Campbell! 
The queerest man I ever saw. Can’t quite make up 
my mind, this minute, whether he ’s innocent; not 
this last business, though,—did n’t know any more of 
that than a baby,—but an old affair in Bayport.” 

As he spoke, Mr. Johnson was walking away to 
mount his horse. Stephen accompanied him to the 
door, and Philip heard fragments only of his closing 
sentences: ‘‘forgery"’; ‘owned up”; ‘‘ran away"; 
‘*‘T always said”; “believe it yet’’; and so on: then 
the final, ‘‘ Well, take care o’ yourself, old fellow!” 
and the retreat of galloping hoofs. Philip did not ask 
Stephen for the particulars. He was smitten with a 
sudden dread of knowing them, still more of discussing 
them. 

The days passed on, not unpleasantly. Stephen was 
excellent company, and proved to be a most popular 
station-keeper, though the daughter and the violin af 
his predecessor were much missed by the frequenters 
of the establishment. The cause of their disappear- 
ance was, however, sedulously concealed. Mr. John- 
son kept his own counsel, and, after arranging matters 
in the Goldopolis office, departed mysteriously east- 
ward, on the Company s service. Stepnen invariably 
replied to all queries, that Campbell and his daughter 
had gone off on a visit, and left him to run the ranch. 
The other witnesses to the robbery, except Philip, who 
was as reticent as Stephen, were scattered abroad; 
and most of them believed Campbell to be dead,—shot 
by Stephen, and thrown over the bluff, after having 
been sentenced to be hanged. But the circumstances 
of their connection with tne case were such that they 
prudently avoided spreading any rumors about it, to 
say nothing of the general rule of silence observed by 
all “‘ vigilants”’ concerning their own doings. 

Philip felt much sympathy with the women and 
children of the miners, and with the men who came as 
of old to read the papers and books that Kate had pro- 
vided, and who felt that half the charm of literature 
had departed with her face. He knew how they 
missed her,—did he not miss her much more? Every 
day brought him new proofs of her goodness and hero- 
ism, her brave self-forgetfulness, her merry helpful- 
ness. For her sake he even tried to supply her place. 
He told the miners strange stories out of classic and 
medieval history, and listened in return to their wild 
or comic legends of the Sierra. He even took up 
Kate’s Sunday-school class, dividing the weekly exer- 
cise into two parts (Part I.—Talk about the lesson; 
Part II.—Talk about Kate), both of which proved 
agreeable and profitable; and he realized suddenly 
the result of a gradual change wrought in his temper 
by contact with the active world. His metaphysical 
ghosts melted away, and troubled him no more. Vex- 
atious questions of philosophy actually se#med of their 
own aecord to climb up and lay therzselves on the 
shelf, saying mutely, “ This is the place for us.’’ Once 
in a while he took them down, examined them curi- 
ously, and allowed them to put themselves away again. 
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Eo felt the half-truth, at least, of Stephen’s remark, 
“[t ’s all very well to try, just for fun, to see the inside 
ef your own head; but if you keep it up, you ’A get 
eross-eyed.”’ 

But Stephen soon left him to keep house and run the 
yeading-room and Sunday-school alone. The cause of 
fhis change was the arrival of Alite’s long letter, grow- 
ing out of the conversation at the clam-bake, detailed 
ia a former chapter. He sbowed the letter to Stephen, 
gnd its contents stirred them both profoundly. Philip 
was proud, of course, to know how highly his old 
friend Morton held his new friend Moore; but he had 
known something of that before. To him the light 
shed upon the history of Kate and her father was more 
profoundly interesting. Stephen shared this feeling ; 
and, putting things together in more unrestrained dis- 
cussion than they had ever before indulged on this 
subject, they constructed a theory of Andrew Camp- 
bell’s character and career that was not far from the 
truth. But Stephen’s special attention was enchained 
by the story of his own exploits, set forth with glow- 
ing eloquence by Alice, whose version was more en- 
thusiastic, if less detailed and accurate, than Morton's. 
How generously Morton must have praised him, to 
rouse such admiration in the heart of such a fair and 
noble woman! 

“Dear Alice!” said Philip; ‘how I wish she was here!” 

“Send for her,’ promptly replied Stephen, with a 
gudden inspiration of folly. 

Folly it seemed to both at first; they laughed at it, 
and then looked at each other as if to say, ‘‘ Well, after 
all?” 

The subject would not let itself be dropped. There 

was the telegraph, offering the means of instant com- 
munication; the railroad as far as Atchison; the daily 
stages from there onward. She could get some friend 
to accompany her. Stephen would go to Atchison to 
meet them, and escort them safely through. Women 
were coming every day to their husbands, brothers, 
and sons on the Pacific coast. The thing was feasible. 
Allowing time for Stephen to reach Atchison, Alice 
could be with her brother in less than three weeks. 
} The upshot of it all was that Philip wrote a telegram, 
just to see how it would look. This is how it looked: 
“Leg broken, but doing well. Can you and Aunt 
Margaret come on? Stephen Moore will meet you at 
Atchison in ten days.”’ 

He was so well satisfied with its appearance that he 
sent it by the wires from Goldopolis the next day; 
Stephen riding into town at dawn to take the message, 
and at the same time to catch the coach going Fast. 
Before he left, Alice’s letter was by agreement divided, 
Philip retaining the sheets which told of the Camp- 
bells, and Stephen appropriating the account given of 
himself. ‘ Must have something to read on the road," 
said he. 





(To be continued.) 





HISTORY OF OPINIONS 
ON THE 
SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE OF RETRIBUTION, 


BY EDWARD BEECHER, D.D. 





NO. 17. 
ORIGEN AND HIS AGE. 
‘\ E have taken the age of Origen as a point 

V of vision from which to survey the course of 
opinion as to the doctrine of retribution. It was the 
age of the first development of scientific theology, and 
of the extensive establishment of theological schools. 
Tn this age began the extended movement in behalf of 
the doctrine of universal restoration, which continued 
until the sixth century in two forms, that of the Alex- 
andrian, and that of the Antiochian school. Origen is 
on the dividing line between this movement and that 
of the school of Asia Minor, which can be traced back 
to the Apostle John, and in which Melito of Sardis, and 
Trenzeus, the disciple of Polycarp, were the most cele- 
brated teachers. Irenaeus taught the annihilation of 
the wicked, agreeing in this with Justin Martyr. But 
this movement was interrupted by Origen and his suc- 
cessors, and for centuries the doctrine of universal 
restoration took its place, so far as the doctrine of 
eternal punishment was not held. The only exception 
to this statement is found in Arnobius, who wrote a 
little after Origen. We propose to give an aecount of 
the leading theological schools that were developed in 
this age, and of the influence exerted by them on the 
great question of future retribution. 

But before doing this it is indispensable to take a 
more particular view of Origen himself, for he stands 
in relations to the whole church such as are sustained 
by no other one of the early Christian teachers. 

‘ GREAT FACTS, 

Two great facts stand out on the page of ecclesias- 
tical history. One that the first system of Christian 
theology was composed and issued by Origen in the 
year 230 after Christ, of which a fundamental and 
essential element was the doctrine of the universal 
restoration of all fallen beings to their original holi 
ness, and union with God. 

The second is that after the Japse of a little more 
than three centuries, in the year 54, this doctrine was 
for the first time condemned and anathematized as 
heretical. This was done, not in a general council, but 
in a local council called by the Patriarch Mennos at 
Constantinople, by the order of Justinian. 

During all this long interval, the opinions of Origen 
and his various writings were an element of power in 








the whole Christian world. For a long time he stood 
high as the greatest luminary of the Christian world. 
He gave an impulse to the leading spirits of subse- 
quent ages, and was honored by them as their greatest 
benefactor. At last, after all his scholars were dead, 
in the remote age of Justinian he was anathematized 
as a heretic of the worst kind. The same also was done 
with respect to Theodore of Mopsuestia, of the Anti- 
ochian school, who held the doctrine of universal resti- 
tution on a different basis. This, too, was done long 
after he was dead, in the year 553. From and after 
this point the doctrine of future eternal punishment 
reigned with undisputed sway during the middle ages 
that preceded the Reformation. 
ORIGEN AND HIS AGE. 

To prepare the way for our history, we propose to 
set forth the character of Origen and his age, and also 
of the age in which he was condemned. 

The time of Origen was a great turning-point of 
opinion on a practical question that lay at the foun- 
dation of all theological and social development. Be- 
fore him the conversion of the Roman Empire to 
Christianity was not expected. It was generally be- 
lieved that it was to be destroyed by the coming of 
Christ, and that his millennial reign was to follow. 
Origen first developed the idea of the conversion of the 
empire to Christianity, exposed the chiliastic illusions, 
and, with wide-reaching views, undertook to prepare 
Christianity for its future destinies. 

The great facts of Christianity had been proclaimed 
and recorded in the gospels, and the canon of the New 
Testament had been substantially completed. 

The assaults of the Gnostics on the Old Testament 
were, to a great extent, on rational and moral grounds. 
For example, the conduct of God, in hardening 
Pharaoh’s heart and then punishing him for hardness 
of heart, was assailed by them as unjust and unworthy 
of the true God of the universe. Many of the assaults 
of Celsus were of a like kind, and had not been fully 
answered. In particular, he had assailed, as unworthy 
of God, the doctrine of eternal punishment in un- 
quenchable fire. 

ORIGEN AT ALEXANDRIA, 

At Alexandria also, his native place, and the seat of 
the great Catechetical school, in which he was ateach- 
er, there was a great concourse of pagan philosophers, 
Gnostics, and other heretios, te be encountered and 
refuted, or to be converted. Origen was in fact instru- 
mental in the conversion of many, especially of Am- 
brose, a wealthy nobleman of Alexandria, once a 
Gnostic, but ever after his zealous patron and sup- 
porter. 

FOUNDER OF SCIENTIFIC THEOLOGY. 

Tt ought not to surprise us that under such a press- 
ure on all sides Origen felt the need of rising above the 
mere detail of facts, and of developing some funda- 
mental principles out of which might spring some sys- 
tem of the universe which could be defended on 
rational and moral grounds. This was his object in 
his work en the fundamental principles of Chris- 
tianity (Peri Archon), which was the first system of 
Christian theology ever issued. 

The two great foundations of this system were pre- 
existence and universal restoration. Without pre-ex- 
istence be could not explain and defend the state of 
things in this world in accordance with the benevo- 
lence and tbe justice of God. Without universal res- 
titution he could not bring the system to a final issue 
worthy of God. 

He based his whole system on areal and not nominal 
free agency, which could never be lost. On this basis 
he defended God’s dealings with Pharoah with a 
keenness and sagacity that have not been exceeded 
since his day. 

He considered, also, the attributes and relations of 
the three persons of the Trinity, and their action in 
the general system. 

It deserves notice how deeply imbedded in his 
scheme is the doctrine of universal restoration. With- 
out it the whole system falls to pieces. 

Other topics, as to eternal creation and future sys- 
tems, were included, and also as to the resurrection. 
Kurtz, in view of his labors in this department, says 
that notwithstanding his errors are rejected, he is 
justly honored as “the founder of scientific theology.” 

But this was but a small part of the work under- 
taken and executed by him. 

OTHER LABORS OF ORIGEN. 

The whole science of textual criticism, of commen- 
tary, and exposition, and homiletical application, was 
as yet undeveloped. Origen entered this wide field, 
and labored with an energy and learning that stimu- 
lated, excited and instructed the whele Christian 
world. 

Of him Dr. Schaff says: “ Origen was the greatest 
scholar of his age, and the most learned and genial of 
all the ante-Nicene fathers. Even heathens and her- 
etics admired or feared his brilliant talents, His 
knowledge embraced all departments of the philology, 
philosophy and theology of his day. With this he 
united profound and fertile thought, keen penetra- 
tion, aad glowing imagination. As a true divine, he 
consecrated all his studies by prayer, and turned 
them according to his best convictions to the service 
of truth and piety.” 

Those who recall the impulse communicated to Bib- 
lical studies in this country by Professor Stuart can 
form some conception of the stl greater work effected 
by Origen in his Herapla, his commentaries, homilies 
and notes, and reply to Celsus, 





Of him Dr. Schaff says again: ‘“‘ He may be called, in 
many respects, the Schleiermacher of the Greek 
Church. Me was a guide from the heathen philoso- 
phy and the heretical gnosis, to the Christian faith. 
He exerted an immeasurable influence in stimulating 
the development of the Catholic theology, and form- 
ing the great Nicene fathers, Athanasius, Basil, the 
two Gregories, Hilary and Ambrose, who, consequent- 
ly, in spite of all his deviations, set great value on bis 
services.” 

MORAL CHARACTER OF HIS AGE. 

Notice now the moral peculiarities of this and the 
preceding ages. Lecky, after a careful survey of the 
history of morals in the Roman Empire, says: ‘‘ There 
can be little doubt that for nearly two hundred years 
after its establishment in Europe, the Christian com- 
munity exhibited a moral purity which, if it has been 
equaled, has never for any long period been sur- 
passed. Completely separated from the Roman world 
that was around them, abstaining alike from political 
life, from appeals to the tribunals and from military 
occupations; looking forward to the immediate ad- 
vent of their Master, and the destruction of the em- 
pire in which they dwelt, and animated by all the 
fervor of a young religion, the Christians found within 
themselves a whole order of ideas and feelings, suffi- 
ciently powerful to guard them from the contamina- 
tion of their age.”’ 

At this time, too, there was no intervention of im- 
perial despotism in religious questions, no ecumenical 
councils called by imperial authority, and the only 
valid appeal was to Scripture and to reason. It was 
during the close of this age, and before the imperial 
age was developed, that Origen lived and wrote. 

PIETY OF ORIGEN. 

And it is conceded by all that he was as eminent for 
piety and fora truly Christian spirit as any saint of 
any age. 

Of him the dispassionate and judicial Mosheim says, 
whilst faithfully exposing what he deems his errors: 
“Origen possessed every excellence that can adorn the 
Christian character; uncommon piety from his very 
childhood; astonishing devotedness to that most holy 
religion which he professed; unequaled perseverance 
in labors and toils for the advancement of the Chris- 
tian cause; untiring zeal for the Church and for the 
extension of Christianity; an elevation of soul which 
placed him above all ordinary desires or fears; a most 
permanent contempt of wealth, honor, pleasures, and 
of death itself; the purest trust in the Lord Jesus; for 
whose sake, when he was old and oppressed with ills 
of every kind, he patiently and perseveringly endured 
the severest sufferings. It is not strange, therefore, 
that he was held in so high estimation, both while he 
lived and after death. Certainly if any man deserves 
to stand first in the catalogue of saints and martyrs, 
and to be annually held up as an example to Chris- 
tians, this is the man, for, except the apostles of Jesus 
Christ and their companions, I know of no one, among 
all those enrolled and honored as saints, who excelled 
him in virtue and holiness.’’—(Historical Commentary 
on Christianity before Constantine, vol. ii., p. 149). 

DEFENDER OF FREE INQUIRY. 

One thing deserves special notice. The influence of 
Origen was always exerted by and in favor of free in- 
vestigation and argument; and in a number of cases 
he effected what has rarely been done—he convinced 
errorists by kind personal argument so thoroughly 
that they renounced their errors and returned to the 
truth. ° ‘ais i 

REJECTS MATERIAL FIRE. 

Before we come to the age of Justinian, in which 
Origen and his doctrine of restoration were fmally 
condemned, one thing more should be made exceed- 
ingly prominent. It is that Origen utterly rejected 
the idea of punishment by literal fire. He taught that 
there would be punishment, intense, fearful and long- 
continued, but thatit would be by intellectual and mor- 
al forces, adapted as a final result to reform the sinner. 
He thus never passed out of the region of intellectual 
philosophy and morai inflence into the region of brute 
force. 

AGE OF JUSTINIAN. 

Let us now puss from the age of Origen to that of 
Justinian. It may be thus briefly characterized. HK 
was an age in which al free inquiry was utterly pro- 
scribed, in which all questions were settled by author- 
ity, and in which unreasoning credulity, falsely called 
faith, was regarded as the crowning Christian grace. 
It wasan age in which the keys of heaven and hell 
were in the hands of the hierarchy through the exclu- 
sive power to administer the sacraments, and to admit 
or exclude from the church. It was an age in which 
the fires of hell were held to be material, and thus not 
dependent for their punitive power on moral charac- 
ter, but meet instruments of despotic force. In the 
han@®s of the clergy the doctrine of eternal punishment 
had thus become an instrument of degrading terror- 
ism, to extort money or to enforce the belief of doc- 
trines at war with the most sacred moral convictions 
implanted by God in the human mind. It was an age, 
too, in which the moral degeneracy of the church had 
reached an extreme point of degradation. 

Moreover, the manner in which Origen and Theodcre 
were condemned and stigmatized as heretics was in 
keeping with the character of the age, as a simple nar- 
rative of the course of events in the councils would 
clearly prove. 

Had we time we could easily confirm all these state- 
ments by abundant testimony, But two witnesses 
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must suffice. We shall refer to Dr. Schaff and to Mr. 
Lecky. 
DR. SCHAFF, 

Dr. Schaff tells us that even before the days of Jus- 
tinian all free inquiry had heen destroyed by the re- 
sults of the assaults on Origen of Epiphanius and 
others. Of these he says, ‘‘ They show the progress of 
orthodoxy under the two-fold aspect of earnest zeal 
for the pure faith, and a narrow-minded intolerance 
towards all free speculation. The condemnation of 
Origen was a death blow to theological science in the 
Greek Church, and left it to stiffen gradually into a 
mechanical traditionalism and formalism.’’ Vol. 2, p. 
698, 

MR. LECKY. 

In the days of Justinian old Rome had fallen before 
the barbarians, and the center of the Roman Empire 
was in Byzantium. Lecky, aftera careful survey of the 
Pagan Empire,says of this Christian Byzantine Empire, 
“ The universal verdict of history is that it constitutes, 
without a single exception, the most thoroughly base 
and despicable form that civilization has yet assumed. 
Though very cruel, and very sensual, there have been 
times when cruelty assumed more ruthless, and sensu- 
ality more extravagant aspects; but there has been no 
other enduring civilization so absolutely destitute of 
all the forms and elements of greatness, and none to 
which the epithet mean may be so emphatically ap- 
plied. The Byzantine Empire was eminently the age 
of treachery. Its vices were the vices of men who had 
ceased to be brave without learning to be virtuous. 
Without patriotism, without the fruition or desire of 
liberty, after the first paroxysms of religious agitation, 
without genius or intellectual activity; slaves, and 
willing slaves, both in their actions and their thoughts, 
immersed in sensuality and in the most frivolous 
pleasures, the people only emerged from their listless- 
ness wlien some theological subtlety or some rivalry in 
the chariot races stimulated them into frantic riots.” 
It will be remembered that at this time, in this Chris- 
tian Empire, the Church and the State were essentially 
one. Of this period, and of the Catholic period of the 
Middle Ages, he says, ‘‘Credulity being taught as a 
virtue, and all conclusions dictated by authority, a 
deadly torpor sank upon the human mind, which for 
many centuries almost suspended its action, and was 
only broken by the scrutinizing, innovating and free- 
thinking habits that accompanied the rise of the in- 
dustrial republics in Italy.”’ Vol. 2, 16. 

THE INTERVAL. 

Between the age of Origen and this degraded age in 
which he was condemned and stigmatized and in which 
future eternal punishment was developed in its worst 
and most despotic and debasing form, there is a wide 
interval of time, as well as a wide moral influence. 

During this period there was the action of theolog- 
ical schools, as well as of prominent leaders in the 
church, with reference to this doctrine of universal 
restoration. 

We are now prepared to take a general view of these 
theological schools and of their action on this great 
question. 





RULES AS EDUCATORS. 
BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


i is much to be regretted that Dickens, Irving, 

and a host of other authors huve done their best to 
make of ill-repute the good old word Pedagogue. And 
hence the word Pedagogy, which represents the occu- 
pation, for we have no other word in our language 
which will cover the threefold work of the teacher. 
Pedagogy implies everything belonging to this work, 
while the word Teaching may do this, or may refer 
simply to the intellectual leading of the child. 

Every teacher of a school should be, at once, three 
officers. She must be Instructor, Governor, and Re- 
corder. She is expected to instruct the pupil in differ- 
ent branches, to keep him under the control of reason- 
able laws, and to preserve some record of the status 
and progress of individuals and the school. That she 
is expected to develop the intellect, no one will deny; 
that she shall keep some record is assumed as a matter 
of course, but that she shell create and enforce dis- 
cipline is not so generally demanded. It is allowed in 
very large schools, and »¥ here boys and girls are 
brought together, that thes; must be strict rules, be- 
cause large masses cannc*t/be successfully managed 
without: but it is general taken for granted in a 
girls’ school, and where t*4 numbers are small, that 
very little or no discipline i.; fequired or even desirable. 
This view follows logically be nough if one assumes that 
the object of discipline is #4r the present good of the 
school as 2 whole. But th ye assume that its prime 
object is the future benefié % the pupils, individually, 
it will follow that the sizes the school is not an ele- 
ment which should enter ae > the question at all, and 
this is the basis which whe issert to be the only true 
one. et 
We do not deny that tie may be too many rules. 
One may endeavor to hed pupils around with arbi- 
trary prohibitions, but an? pttempt at this, like any 
other unreasonable actiox} will soon result in its 
opposite, so that the two extremes are ultimately the 
same in effect. Many persssns speak and act as if they 
believed ruies to be in themselves only a necessary 
evil of which the less we have the better, and an 
entire absence of which wéuld be the desirable state. 
Rousseau might be said to be the leader of this class, 








educationally speaking, for this is pretminently the 
doctrine which he teaches, though we fancy that those 
who object most to rules are not often aware that they 
are arraying themselves under his banner. 

That school work should go on in regular routine, 
that a regular order should be established, and that no 
slight cause should be suffered to break this, that there 
should be some well-defined and regular order in 
which pupils should come to and go from their hourly 
duties—the importance of these things to quiet and 
economy of time is as nothing, compared to the results 
of regulations like these on the intellectual and moral 
character. The daily and hourly habit in external ob- 
servances repeats itself in habits of thought and study. 
Unconsciously, facts learned and thoughts take on 
regular habits, and the impress made by the silent 
work of years is ineffaceable. It will show itself, in 
years to come, if we time our so-called “ practical” 
things; and this is what our condemners of rules are 
seeking for, in well-ordered homes, where each duty 
has its appointed time and where the necessary labor 
goes on so regularly that it is hardly noticeable except 
in an absence of all confusion and a permanent sense 
of quiet;—homes where, because of this regularity, 
time will remain for higher culture, and the whole 
family will be elevated thereby. 

Closely connected with this matter of regularity is 
that of punctuality, which should no less be trained at 
school into a habit, and the effect of which, on the 
moral character, is no less important, as far as the 
school goes. Punctuality is necessary in order that 
work be thoroughly done, and that time be saved. But 
it is not for this reason so much as for the far-reaching 
influences on the whole character that the little girl 
should be made to feel it a matter of importance that 
she is in her seat when the bell strikes, and that she is 
ready for her work at the precise minute appointed. 
Is it not at once seen how a requisition of this kind 
will gently force her into habits of order? If she 
suffer for being late because when she started for 
school she could not flud her rubbers or gloves, she will 
be more careful the next day that they are in their 
proper places. If she is late at recitation because her 
pencil was not to be found at the call, she will finally 
conclude that it would be a better plan to keep 
arithmetic, slate and pencil together; and so, almost 
insensibly, her books and appointments generally will 
fall into groups and classes in her desk. Not only 
there, but at home, will the same effect be seen; and 
not only now, but through all her life the habit will 
run. It needs only a moment’s reflection to show how 
great will be the result. Accustomed to collect her 
thoughts at a certain time, for a certain work, she will 
have acquired a mastery over them which will make 
her self-controlled, ready in emergencies, and able to 
summon her whole mental power at will for any work 
when it may be necessary. 

Again, that silence should be enforced in school may 
be desirable for the immediate quiet resulting there- 
from, but that the continual impulse to talk should be 
restrained and held in check by the will till the sub- 
jection of impulse to will shall become a daily and 
hourly babit is a matter of no less than infinite mo- 
ment. 

And the wise teacher, who must always look beyond 
the present and immediate result, to its future, and 
mediate consequences, works steadily, through the en- 
forcement of such regulations, on the formation of 
the moral character of the child under her influence, 
basing her action on the rational foundations of the 
Science of Pedagogy, and mindful ever that the so- 
called intellectual part of her work will not be well 
performed if these be neglected. 

Laws and rules are, to her, not an unfortunate 
necessity, inseparable from society, but the divinely 
appointed means whereby the human soul shall attain 
perfect development; not a record of rights grudg- 
ingly surrendered by the individual for temporal ad- 
vantage, but the voluntary placing under foot of 
capricious impulses, that by this renunciation the in- 
dividual may ascend to his own noblest freedom. 





MAGNIFYING THE OFFICE, 
BY W. T. CLARKE. 


GOOD deal is said about magnifying the 

ministerial office. But, unfortunately, too many 
of the exhortations come from men who are exceed- 
ingly anxious that the office shall magnify them. Dr. 
Hedge once said that an ecclesiastic is a man who 
jumps on the scales in order to seem to weigh more 
than he actually does. The modern ministry has 
many light weights. It has a great number of men of 
small gifts and attainments, of no personal force to 
speak of, men who have never done anything to make 
a mark in the work or affect public opinion, who, 
nevertheless, are exorbitant in their demands for at- 
tention on account of the profession to which they be- 
long. They believe in magnifying the office, but con- 
trive to make tbe office serve as a pedestal to lift them 
into a conspicuity they could not otherwise attain to, 
and give them a prominence and support they cannot 
rightfully command. They seem to imagine that the 
ministry has an exhaustless reserved fund of sanctity 
from which they can draw to any extent, and it is 
only necessary to be a member of the profession, in 
good and regular standing, to have all their drafts 
honored at sight. They studiously advertise the fact 
that they are clergymen in one way or another; if 





they do not wear a professional uniform, they culti- 
vate a sanctimonious look and mien, talk in holy tones, 
and adopt a ministerial gait. They manage to make 
the minister stick out somehow, and bring them a 
consideration they would not getas men. They con- 
trive to make people look at them through a micro- 
scopic official lens of such magnifying power that 
medivcrity appears eminent and littleness great. 

There is no question that this class of men have 
done much to bring the ministry into disrepute. It is 
not that they are bad men. They are usually patterns 
of propriety, exact in their deportment, scrupulous to 
a fault. They have not impulse, passion, force of 
character enough to break a commandment if they 
should try. It is the fact that they are moral nega- 
tives, intellectual nobodies, personal nonentities, 
which makes them so anxious to supplement their 
personal deficiencies by official consideration and 
sanctity. And when a man says much about the 
dignity and sanctity of the station he happens to be 
ip, it is a pretty sure indication that he feels the dis- 
crepancy between his place and his character, and 
wants the office to give him more than he can give it. 

The true way to magnify the ministry is not to prato 
about its worth and sacredness, but to put so much 
dignity, nobility, sweetness and consecration into it 
that everybody shall get a new idea of its capacity 
and uses, and feel its greatness. Abraham Lincoln 
did not say so much about the august character and 
claims of the presidency as many of our ward poli- 
ticians. He simply filled the place with such manly, 
disinterested, heroic service that it seemed larger, and 
grander, and harder to fill than ever before. He 
stretched the office to the dimensions of his original 
and capacious manhood, and gave the world a new 
conception of its greatness by his fidelity to its re- 
sponsibilities. There is no proof that Paul dressed in 
black broadcloth, and wore a surplice, alb, chasuble 
or stole, or even a whitecravat. It is not quite certain 
that he wrote himself as the Rev. Mr. Paul, D. D., nor 
that he claimed the place of honor at the table and the 
best seat on the platform at public meetings, and 
looked for free tickets to the lyceum, the concert, 
or the opera, simply because he wasa minister. It is 
more than doubtful that he ever traveled as a dead- 
head, or that he expected a poor washerwoman to rise 
and give him her seat in the horse-cars. He magnified 
his office by compressing so much helpful toil and 
heavenly trust,so much courage, and devotion, and 
self-sacrifice into it that men could not help seeing 
that it was great and feeling that it was divine. He 
put so much faith and consecration, such energy of 
resolve, and sublime patience, and death-defying 
fervor into his work that the memory of his move- 
ments has rescued cities from oblivion, and pilgrims 
have never ceased to follow his footsteps with thanks- 
givings. He took a possibility and made it a power. 
He stepped out into vacancy and created an institu- 
tion which will retain the seal of his genius and the 
odor of his sanctity to the end of time. 

The ministry needs no artificial magnifying to make 
it seem greater than it is; no factitious embellishments 
to set off its beneficence and enhance its attractions. 
It stands on its solid uses. Its justification isin the 
wants it satisfies, the function it fillsin society, and the 
work it does. The noblest minds of the modern world 
have confessed their inability to fill out the full meas- 
ure of its ideal with fitting deeds and worship. If 
there is any pinch it must be somewhere else than 
in a profession which no human talents have com- 
pletely spanned, and whose upper side opens into a 
whole heaven of spiritua! aspiration and saintliness. 
People often imagine the world is too small for them, 
because they are constrained in their own bowels. 
The true way of honoring the office is not by harping 
about its dignity and parading a priestly parapher- 
nalia, but by recognizing its capacity and call, and 
putting into it so mutch heroism and holiness that 
everybody else shall honor it for the splendid qualities 
that shine through it to cheer and bless mankind, and 
for its moral worth and work. This has been the meth- 
od of every man who has ever contributed anything 
to the popular estimation of the office and its influence 
on contemporary minds, Wesley magnified it by 
making it the spring and channel for a new outflow of 
the Holy Spirit for the refreshing of millions. Taylor, 
and Chalmers, and Edwards, and Channing magnified 
it by preaching with such force and fervor that they 
earried conviction to thousands, and stamped their 
thougbts into history. Robertson and Maurice magni- 
fied it by putting so much faith, sweetness, consecra- 
tion and noble work for mankind into it that men 
caught a glimpse of its grandeur and reverenced it 
anew for their sakes. Samuel J. May magnified it by 
doing every possible good thing for anybody and 
everybody, until the Parable of the Good Samaritan 
seemed to be an oriental rendering of an incident in 
his ministry, and sceptics who had come to look upon 
it as outgrown and effete had their hearts touched and 
their faith quickened by seeing this Apostle of the Un- 
circumcision, who preachéd and prayed as though that 
were all he could do, taking the lead in every move- 
ment of reform and philanthropy, heading every 
charity, putting his strong hand behind every poor 
and struggling woman, and feeding fugitives at his 
own table when it was a prison offence. There is no 
danger that the ministry will lack support or become 
effete so long as its members honor it thus. To recover 
its position, and be more respected aud influential 
than ever, i4 only needs to be filled. 
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‘Publie Opinion, 


UNION AMONG PROTESTANTS. 
(From Church and State.] 

7O matter how it has come to pass; it is plain to 
N see that unbelief was never more positive and thor- 
ough, was never allied with more learning, and was never more 
bold and confident of victory. We hope not to betray any re- 
Jationship to the great family of croakers when we say that 
skepticism, beyond question, both means and expects to push 
Christianity to the wall. It has gathered to itself an array of 
great names, and assumed an attitude which means conquest 
and subjugation. It will not only take away the Christ from 
us, it will not even have the old Deism, nor anything to trust 
in, or pray to. It shuts us down under nature—encloses us 
like a fly in amber, as Dr. Holmes has it, and leaves us, if with 
any room to struggle in, to struggle in vain. And we have 
not been able to satisfy ourselves but some of its objections, 
as, for instance, those against prayer, must be answered in a 
more convincing way than they have been yet. Is itnot pos- 
sible that we must go deeper, before these sappers and miners 
will abandon their present position ? 

Now if, in this state of things, there are those who think the 
Protestant Churches can afford to waste their time in petty 
squabbles with each other, we are not of them. Shall we for- 
get what became of Greece while Athens and Sparta were 
disputing about state rights? Has Josephus told us in vain of 
the wretched jangling among the Jews while Titus was thun- 
dering against the walls of the city? And what, we should 
like to know, is the particular business on hand when placed 
between two fires like those on the part of Rome and unbe- 
lief? Is it to waste ammunition on “the sects,’”’ and on such 
and such petty theological game? Oh, the misery of it! Let 
us confess, then, that we are little souls, that neither know 
our day nor our calling. Let us‘skulk behind our churches 
and fire pop-guns at one another, and show how infinitely in- 
significant we can make ourselves. But it is a joy to know 
that the Protestant Churches are going to do nothing of the 
sort. That there is magnanimity in them they begin to show; 
and who can doubt, but that—to say nothing of returning 
good sense and Christian charity—a common enemy will do 
for them what France did in bringing about United Germany ? 
That the Protestant Churches should act together as allied 
forces should be too self-evident for argument. And if the 
Evangelical Alliance can do anything to consolidate them still 
more, it will receive the thanks and gratitude of all Christian 
people. It will not expect to do anything, of course. There 
will still be sticklers for the infinitely little, and the infinitely 
unimportant; but it can take comfort in the reflection that 
the world is not governed by that sort of people, and that they 
can do as little to hinder as they can to help it. 

The temper of the times, thank God, is liberal, and broad, 
and magnanimous; and if this is not the spirit of the Gospel 
and the Spirit of Christ, we have strangely mistaken them. 

No sufficient attention, we think, has been paid to that arti- 
cle which appeared some time ago in the Edinburgh Review, 
showing that the churches of the English speaking race ought 
to be one; that they have grown out of it, or out of some bad 
administration in the English Church; and that they are in- 
separably bound together, for good or for evil. What an 
amazing piece of folly, if race, language, customs, common 
modes of thought, and common interests would reunite them, 
while the commonly accepted Christianity divides them! 


‘* HERETICS”? AND THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


{From the Liberal Christian.] 
W * notice that the Universalists, at their recent 


general convention in the city of Washington, ap- 
pointed a committee, consisting of Rev. Drs. Chapin, Ryder 
and Miner, to attend the sessions of the Evangelical Alliance, 
soon to convene in this city. There is probably a consider- 
able body of laymen in the Universalist Church who would 
gladly have gone further than this by authorizing their com- 
mittee to seek admission to the Alliance as delegates. Lay- 
men, as a rule, don’t stand “wintering it alone out in the 
cold’’as well as their ministers, and are prone, from their 
business habits, to value the external success of a large and 
well-organized church quite as highly as the not less success- 
ful, but hidden, working of all-important religious princi- 
ples and opinions. We do not understand, however, that any 
proposition of this sort came up at the Universalist Confer- 
ence, and at all events the convention was wise in testifying 
its interest in the meeting of the Alliance by the appoint- 
ment of a committee without venturing to intrude where it 
had not been invited, 

And this suggests the whole subject of the present attitude 
of the “Orthodox” and “liberal’’ sects toward each other. 
We say “sects” advisedly, for it would, perhaps, be difficult 
to prove which of these two great parties had, in proportion 
to their numbers, exhibited most of what is popularly de- 
nounced as the “sectarian spirit.” It will not be denied, we 
think, that the relations of all religious bodies, of whatever 
name or clime, are much more friendly, temperate, in one 
word, Christian, than even ten years ago. The working of 
the spirit of Christianity, as Unitarians understand it and 
have fought for it, has been mighty and glorious the world 
Over. 

The various branches of the Protestant Christian Church 
are rapidly awakening to the fact that they ought to be 
friends, and not enemies, and that it is very possible they 
might learn something worth knowing from each other. 
Unitarians, Universalists, Free Religionists, Spiritualists, ete., 
are no longer denounced as “friends of the devil,” but, on 
the contrary, are admitted to be quite as earnest and sincere 
after their own fashion as orthodox Christians. Skeptics, it 
is now pretty well understood, are not necessarily bad people 
who hate religion, but only people who have, as a rule, more 
brains than common and more speculative interest in relig- 
ious philosophy. As a rule, they are quite as religious as 
people who think less, though not so positive about the or- 
thodoxy of their opinions. 
| We say these things are now pretty well understood and 
admitted among orthodox men. We should rather say, per- 
haps, among the most intelligent orthodox clergy. It is 
hardly too much to say that there would be little or no oppo- 
fition among such men to admitting Unitarians and Univers- 
alists to the Evangelical Alliance. But the time is not yet 
come forsucha step; the orthodox rank and file is not yet 
Prepared for it, and at present little good would be likely 


40 come of it, Unitarians care little for such recognition, 





because practically they enjoy all the benefits of it now. Itis 
only when party cries and watchwords are sounded that both 
parties run to their standards and try to look as fiercely as 
common sense and the absurdity of the situation will allow 
at their theological enemies. Both are very good Unitarians 
until cards are exchanged, but this courtesy seems almost 
always the signal for orthodox retreat. But people are much 
less easily frightened nowadays than formerly, and “ here- 
tics’’ are much sought after in orthodox circles. 


THE RIGHT TO BOLT. 
[From the Boston Daily Advertizer.) 

S to the right of bolting,—a topic which is likely 

to be interesting hereafter,—it is one of the inalienable 
rights. The doctrine that a man cannot go into aconvention 
of his party in order to save it if possible from disgrace, 
without being under an obligation to consent to the disgrace, 
and uphold it, if it comes about in spite of his exertions, is 
too outrageous to be countenanced. Of course it is pro- 
claimed by the men who wish to make party machinery serve 
their ambition, and who are quite conscious that nothing 
but party discipline would induce self-respecting men to 
vote forthem. It is high time to declare independence of all 
such obligations. They are fetters forged by demagogues to 
bind timid men to their cause. No honorable aspirant for 
party honors ever makes use of them. It is only when aman 
of obnoxious character succeeds in capturing a party organ- 
ization that the attempt is made to reconcile honest men to 
his candidacy by crying traitor. Candidates who make no 
scruple of risking the harmony of the party to gratify their 
ambition are those who, as soon as they get a nomination, de- 
mand that everybody else shall sacrifice conscience to party. 

There is no surer sign that a political organization is grow- 
ing impotent than a disposition to make fealty to the party a 
paramount obligation. It is plain proof that there is lack 
of nobler motives. When the Whig party lost its principles, 
and the men who had loved it for the sake of them left it 
sorrowing, they were pursued with reminders of their obli- 
gations to party. When the Democratic party was captured 
by the slavery propagandists, they tried to hold the consci- 
entious protestants by exaltation of their duty to the party. 
The fate of these two great parties may well be a warning 
to Republicans. Independent Americans will not respect 
the claims of any party to be supported for its own sake. 
To obtain and keep the favor of the people it must have 
higher objects in view than the possession of the offices or 
the elevation to power of political adventurers. 

For many years, years of trial and of triumphs that will 
have a large place in history, we have worked in and for the 
Republican party. We believe it has yet great opportunities 
for usefulness which are in danger of being lost. To preserve 
it pure, vigorous, and potent for good, is worth a struggle. 
Massachusetts Republicans have done their duty. If the Re- 
publicans in other States act with like spirit, and if the na- 
tional administration takes a lesson of our example, new life 
will be given to the whole organization. 








Books and Authors, 


JUDGE COOLEY’S EDITION OF STORY. 


Commentaries on the Constitution of the United 
States: With a preliminary review of the Constitutional 
History of the Colonies and States before the adoption of 
the Constitution. By Joseph Story, LL.D. In two volumes. 
Fourth edition, with notes and additions, by Thomas M. 
Cooley. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 











This is the only edition of “Story on the Con- 
stitution,’ that has appeared since 1858. As it is the 
first one embracing the thirteenth, fourteenth and 
fifteenth amendments to the Constitution, it is of in- 
comparably greater in»portance than any of its pred- 
ecessors. In this edition, the original text is un- 
changed. The commentaries upon additioual topics 
demanded by subsequent adjudications, public papers 
and events illustrating, supporting or qualifying the 
positions originally assumed are embraced in notes and 
references to the authorities. Three new chapters and 
an appendix are added to the work. These contain the 
recent constitutional amendments, with an historical 
and a judicial exegesis of them and of the adjudicated 
cases which have arisen under them. To comment 
upon and analyze the law of the war, as these amend- 
ments may be termed, so immediately upon its close 

vas a task too sacred and grave for any ordinary 
worker in legal literature to undertake with success. 
It called for the master. And it is most fortunate that 
the author of Constitutional Limitations was found 
willing to perform the great labor requisite in the 
preparation of these volumes for publication. It is in- 
teresting to know that before this new edition of Story 
was decided upon, the publishers applied to Mr, Justice 
Cooley for an original treatise on the Constitution 
having particularly in view the vast import of the late 
amendments. To this, Judge Cooley replied that in 
his opinion a new edition of Story would better meet 
the demands of the present. While we recognize and 
applaud Judge Cooley’s generosity in thus accepting 
the honor of editor instead of the greater distinction of 
author, we cannot give up the hope that he will yet pro- 
duce an original historical and expository treatise on 
the Constitution, covering more ground than was done 
by Story, and doing it in a manner more satisfactory 
than can be done by mere notes and additions to Story’s 
work. 

We thus refer to the names of author and editor, not 
to disparage the editorial labors done in this instance, 
for they show studious, thorough, thoughtful research, 
producing the highest results attainable in this form of 
statement. The historical, political, philosophical, and 
legal elements of the original treatise have been hand- 
led in a masterful manner. 
seemed too insignificant to be re-examined, and, if 
erroneous, to be corrected. Thus, when it is mentioned 
in the text that the absolute negative of the king had 


No historical assertion - 





never been exercised since 1692, it is stated in a note 
that Queen Anne did interpose it in 1707. 

This edition is especially rich in reference to Ameri- 
ean history and politics, and able and precise com- 
ments upon them. No page of the text seems to have 
been passed over slightingly as containing matter re- 
lating to a dead issue; but, on the contrary, the pages 
are replete with annotated evidences of great learning 
and original thought. The judicial poise of the editor’s 
mind in its consideration of the recent legislative en- 
actments and the decisions of the courts under them, 
though contemporaneous with hot passion and bitter 
prejudice, is admirably preserved. His analysis and 
exposition of the new amendments are conceived in a 
comprehensive grasp, and successfully rival the former 
text in interest and value. *‘ Such,’ says Judge Cooley, 
“are the provisions of the fourteenth amendment. 
Important as they unquestionably are, it is, neverthe- 
less, to be observed that they have not been agreed 
upon for the purpose of enlarging the sphere of the 
powers of the general government, or of taking from 
the States any of those just powers of government, 
which, in the original adoption of the Constitution, 
were ‘reserved to the States respectively.’ The ex- 
isting divisions of our government, which had been 
found equal to the preservation of our liberties, not 
only in times of peace and general harmony, but in the 
trials of a most desperate civil strife, are not destroyed 
by it. It does, indeed, prohibit the States from ex- 
ercising powers upon their citizens; but unless we are 
wholly mistaken in our assertion that they are not 
powers which the people, in framing free republican 
governments, are accustomed to intrust to their rulers, 
it will be perceived that the provisions of this article 
are not to be regarded as limitations upon power, but 
rather as a precaution against possible usurpation and 
tyranny. . . . It still remains true, as before, that 
the exercise of the local sovereignty is left with the 
States; . . . anditis only when .. . the State 
purposely abuses its functions in the oppression of in- 
dividuals, or systematically refuses or neglects to em- 
ploy its functions in giving protection to any class of 
its citizens, that the fourteenth amendment to the 
Constitution of that government which, for ‘general 
purposes,’ is ‘over the whole’ interposes its command 
to prevent the wrong. . . . The States, in adopting 
it, have not struck blindly and fatally at their reserved 
powers; they have rather given security that in cer- 
tain important particulars they will not pervert or 
abuse them.”’ This general view, so admirably ex- 
pressed, is sustained by the cases of the New Orleans 
Slaughter House and of Myra Brodwell, which have 
arisen and been decided since the above was written; 
and as a clear and true exposition of the change 
actually wrought should be generally understood, and 
should supplant much erroneous opinion, formed from 
hasty and prejudiced editorial articles, and political 
speeches. It may be regarded as good general reading 
for both North and South. 

Judge Cooley’s discussions of the topics of local self- 
government and of the indissolubility of the Union 
should be widely read and understood. They are terse, 
clear and authoritative. His strictures upon the illegal 
exercises incident to the war are strong and incon- 
trovertible, and the few cases adjudicated are elabo- 
rately quoted and treated. That these unauthorized 
acts were committed is, of course, to be regretted. 
That they will surely spring up in periods of war is 
equally certain. It is not a cause of pride to see the 
Congress of the United States take away the appellate 
jurisdiction from the courts, fearing an adverse de- 
cision upon the constitutionality of one of its acts; but 
there were numbers of rebels who were made to feel, 
in a merited way, the power of the Government when 
General Ord put the blatant McCardle in the Vicks- 
burg Guard House, though he continued therein his 
seditious bravado through the columns of his paper, 
which was the leading newspaper in Mississippi; and 
there were thousands of loyal blacks on whom that 
act caused floods of encouraging sunlight to pour. 

It is gratifying to find garnered in our great law 
books, instead of expositions of fugitive slave laws, 
the following, which we excerpt from page 566 of vol- 
ume II. ‘After the great civil war broke out all 
provisions for the restoration of fugitive slaves were 
repealed. We are happily spared, now, the necessity 
for any discussion of the rightfulness of the com- 
promises on slavery, or of the proper means to enforce 
them. They have disappeared amid the fires and 
slaughter of civil war, and it only remains to us to 
heal up the wounds inflicted upon society in the 
struggle, and to secure to the emancipated millions the 
fruits of the great boon of liberty which has been con- 
ferred upon them.” 

Of Judge Durrell’s action in the Louisiana case, it is 
forcibly remarked on page 569: “It was thought the 
climax of wrong had been reached when a local judge 
in one of the States could seize upon the property of 
individuals and corporations through his injunctions 
and mandates, and plunder them through receivers; 
but he, at least, was not acting wholly without jurisdic- 
tion; and if he seized property, he did not venture to 
go so far as to make the liberties of the people the sub 
ject of a receivership.” 

For statesmen and intelligent lawyers, no word of 
ours is needed to introduce to them this treatise, or its 
present editor. They know them both well. But we 
unhesitatingly commend these volumes as containing 
matter indispensable to the citizen who would take an 
enlightened view of the government whose great 
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liberties he enjoys, and who would gain a higher and 
truer estimate of his rights and duties in his pwblie and 
private relations. 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
Bed-Time Stories. By Louise Chandler Moulton. With Nlus- 
trations by Addie Ledyard. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 
* Ah, what would the world be to us, 
If the children were no more? 
We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before.” 


Surely, one of the sweetest bits of poetry in 
Longfellow—not surpassed, we think, in delicacy and 
in pathos in all English literature—are those delicious 
verses in which he describes the point of time in each 
day's revolution when the children of the household 
have their own sweet will utterly, and are privileged 
to make their loving and impetuous irruption into the 
sacred inclosure of the poet’s study: 

** Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night begins to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations 
That is known as the children’s hour.” 


It is this hour of twilight and of tenderness, when 
mamma and papa are freed from the pressure of the 
day’s urgent work, and when the children have some- 
what satisfied their immortal zest for the equally urg- 
ent business of play, that stories for the little ones are as 
popular and as appetizing as sugar-plums. A dreary 
world is that child born into that does not know that 
then it has certain inalienable rights of being feasted 
at ideal banquets, and of being transported in golden 
chariots and by winged horsemen, over clouds and 
mountains, into the land where all the dreams are 
beautiful and where they all come true. 

The happy title which Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton 
has chusen for her book is at once an appeal to the 
dearest parental memories, and an explicit and entic- 
ing suggestion of the sort of treasures that are prof- 
fered in this casket, to all who are worthy. But we 
have just used a phrase which we must recall. We 
spoke of Mrs. Moulton as having chosen the title for 
her book. That is a mistake; for, unless we wholly 
miss the spirit and aroma of these exquisite writings, 
the book chose its own title for itself. The one im- 
pression which it has made upon us stronger than any 
other is that of genuineness and sincerity. These are 
real stories that have actually risen in a mother’s 
heart as the bed-time hour came on, and have audibly 
leaped from her lips, and have truly brightened the 
eyes and flushed the cheeks of an enthusiastic audience 
of at least one before they were written down and then 
printed for all the little girls and boys in the land to 
read. We should have been sure of this had not Mrs. 
Moulton told us so in her verses of dedication—verses 
so deftly turned and so perfectly suggestive of the 
spirit of the book that we must at once give a sigbt of 
them to all of our great family-circle: 

‘“TO MY DAUGHTER FLORENCE. 
*Tt is you that I see, my darling, 
On every page of this book, 
With your flowing golden tresses, 
And your wistful, wondering look, 
* As you used to linger and listen 
To the Bed-Time Stories I told, 
Till the sunset glory had faded, 
And your hair was the only gold. 


* Will another as kindly critic 

So patiently hear them through ? 
Will the many children care for 

The tales that I told to you’ 

* You smile, sweetheart, at my question, 
For answer your blue eyes shine: 

* We will please the rest, if it may be, 
But the tales are—yours and mine.’ 


” 


Doubtless the timidity of that inquiry is but natu- 
ral, and for the reception of these stories the author 
may feel some anxiety where the mother had been 
conscious of none. But if a ballot is going to be taken 
on the question, how many girls and boys in the world 
agree with Florence in being very fond of the Bed- 
Time Stories, we are authorized to say that we hold in 
our hands the proxies of two immensely affirmative 
votes. For just as Thorwaldzen, when he had finished 
his statue of Christ, and had shown it to the mighty 
and the wise ones of the earth, still was not sure of his 
success till he had called in from thestreet the little chil- 
dren and had heard their vi-rdict, so for ourselves, we 
did not presume to form an estimate of these Bed-Time 
Stories by reading them to our colleagues and neigh- 
bors, but we took them honje and read them aloud, 
evening after evening, toa: hir of little critics whom 
we keep there for this very ;jurpose, and whose judg- 
ment upon this book was ;onounced in the honest 
language of big eyes, illut:ijnated faces, tears, and 
laughter, and exclamations pf delight. The experi- 
ment involved but one di*+¢ulty. We told our wee 
critics that these were storivs 4 to be read at bed-time; 
but when we had once got’ -jarted in the reading, we 
found it impossible to cor¥ince them that what we 
may call practical bed-time, »puld ever really come. 

NOT. 

**Old Merry” mast hav» fa bold heart as well as 

a jolly one, for he has actu%ijy written a new book of 

travels in Continental Europ: It is called Old Merry’s 

Travels on the Continent, ar? has had vitality enough, 

after being first published: in England, to get itself 
republished in this country »y J. B, Lippincott & Co, 
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From the same publishers we have Thinkers and 
Thinking, by J. E. Garretson, M.D., (John Darby) 
author of Odd Hours of a Physician. This new book, 
of an author who has already won much credit, is a 
sprightly and rather gossipy sketch of ancient and 
modern philosophy. 

Along with all the new books of verse—com- 
monly filled with jingling platitudes and melodious 
pbothings—there comes in White Rose and Red, by the 
author of St. Abe, a poem of individuality, raciness, 
and power. It hath the breath of life in it; and with 
all its faults of coarse humor and rough phrase, there 
are in it passages of exquisite pathos and vivid force. 
It is published by James R. Osgood & Co. 


A great deal of wealth is packed into a small 
casket by Robert Carter & Brothers in their edition of 
The Whale Works of Archbishop Leighton—one of the 
genuine and imperishable classics of our literature. 
Even the American edition is now so noted that it is 
almost unnecessary to say more of the volume before us 
than that it is anew impression of that edition. It was 
prepared thirty years ago, with the determination to 
make it the most perfect collection of Leighton’s 
writings that could possibly be compiled. The work 
contains a clear and graceful life of Leighton, by 
John Norman Pearson, of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
besides a table of the texts of Scripture referred to, 
and an index of subjects. 


The National Publishing Co. of Philadelphia 
have issued what appears to be a book of genuine and 
decidedly uncommon merit, in their Undeveloped 
West, or Five Years in the Territories. Its author, 
Mr. J. H. Beadle, of Evansville, Indiana, has been the 
western correspondent of the Cincinnati Commercial, 
and has acquired, by personal observation and study 
on the spot, the right to speak about the climate, in- 
habitants, resources and natural curiosties of the vast 
region between the Mississippi and the Pacific. We 
particularly commend the work, because, in the multi- 
tude of dishonest and misleading accounts concerning 
the west, the public will be benefited by a book which 
gives carefully arranged facts in regard to the lands 
still open for settlement, and which, in the second 
place, corrects a number of popular errors in regard 
to soil and climate. The attractions of the book for 
popular use are enhanced by the pictorial illustrations, 
which are two hundred and forty in number, and 
really seem to be based on actual sketches and photo- 
graphs of the scenes represented, and not to have been 
evolved out of the inner consciousness of some imagi- 
native designer. 

The following is our list of new novels received 
since our last report and not otherwise mentioned: 
From D. Appleton & Co., Nina’s Atonement and Other 
Stories, by Christian Reid, author of Morton House, 
Valerie Aylmer, ete. With MIlustrations. From the 
same publishers, Romance of Old Court-Life in 
France, by Francis Elliot, author of The Diary of an 
Idle Woman, Pictures of Old Rome, etc. With illustra- 
tions, by Alfred Fredericks. This is one of the best 
specimens we have lately seen of the historical novel, 


| and is written with brilliance, and with close fidelity 
| to truth in language, character, dress and manners. 


| The illustrations are full of animation. 


From Porter 


| & Coates, Lady Green-Satin and Her Maid Rosette, 





| translated from the French of the Baroness E. Martin- 


eau des Chesnez. From J. B. Ford & Co., Brave 
Hearts, by Robertson Gray. In this title our readers 
will recognize the racy, vigorous, and very spirited 
story which has lately passed under their eyes in the 
columns of this paper, and which is now reproduced 
in a handsome book, illustrated effectively by Harley. 
From Robert Carter & Brothers, The Little Camp on 
Eagle Hill, by the author of Wide, Wide World. From 
James R. Osgood & Co., the long promised novel of 
General Lew. Wallace, entitled The Fair God; or, The 
Last of the ’Tzins. The plan of this notable book is 
such as to make General Wallace appear as the transla- 
tor of astory written at the time of the Spanish Con- 
quest of Mexico by Fernando deAlva, a noble Tezcucan. 


It is a misfortune attaching to the republication 
by A. 8. Barnes & Co. of The Ancient Hebrews by the 
late Dr. Abraham Mills, that the book was written al- 
most twenty years ago; and that, however well it may 
have been done at the time, it is rendered almost ob- 
solete by the advances whtich have been made since 
that date in everything connected with Biblical his- 
tory and criticism. Though its critical value is but 
slight, we can imagine that it may still have a certain 
interest for those who would, as the author says, 
“blend the most solemn and impressive lessons of in- 
struction with the pleasures and advantages of histor- 
ical information.”” We have from Henry A. Young & 
Co., of Boston, a book treating in part of the same 
subject as that of Dr. Mills, but bringing to it the au- 
thentic results of the most recent Asiatic and Biblical 
scholarship. This is Historical Illustrations of the Old 
Testament, by the Rev. G. Rawlinson, Camden Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History at Oxford, one of the most 
eminent and authoritative of English scholars upon 
subjects pertaining to Biblical history. Professor 
Henry B. Hackett, of Rochester Theological Seminary, 
introduces Professor Rawlinson to the American pub- 
lic, and makes some additions to the text and appen- 
dices of the work. It is intended to present the Old 
Testament story with the light thrown upon it by the 
latest conclusions of “ profane history” for the periods 
contemporaneous with those of the Bible. 














For almost all kinds of illic men, there 
is no time-saving machine quite so effectual as a com- 
prehensive and accurate dictionary of dates and names 
connected with the lives of eminent men. This sort of 
index-turning not only “holds the eel of science by 
the tail,”’ as Pope informs us, but it holds time by the 
fore-lock. To all who know by experience the use of 
such literary apparatus, we have to mention, with 
special commendation, A New Biographical Diction- 
ary, just published by Macmillan & Co., of New York 
and London. It professes to contain concise notices of 
eminent persons of all ages and countries, more par- 
ticularly of distinguished natives of Great Britain and 
Ireland. The work is by Thompson Cooper, F.S.A., al- 
ready well known as the editor of Men of the Time, and 
as the author of Athenw Cantabrigienses. No man is 
competent to produce a catholic and trustworthy Bio- 
graphical Dictionary who is not a specialist in this 
department of learning. Mr. Thompson Cooper is not 
only such a specialist, but he is the son of one; and in 
the compilation of this book of twelve hundred doublke- 
columned pages, he has the advantage of what we may 
calla professional familiarity with the subject, and of 
large stores of materials accumulated in his family. 
This work has been eight years in preparation; and 
we believe that the author is justified in considering it 
as “the most comprehensive work of its kind in the 
English language,” and as comprising “memoirs of 
hundreds of persons whese names are not to be foumd 
in any other general or special collection of 1 iogra- 
phy.” But itis with foreign-made Biographical Dic- 
tionaries just as it is with foreign-made Atlases, the 
American student finds that they are apt to neglect 
his own country. He cannot get on without them; but 
they alone are not sufficient for his purpose. 


Under the shining title of Silver and Gold, Dr. 
Rossiter W. Raymond presents, through the house of 
J. B. Ford & Co., a scientific and exhaustive account 
of the mining and metallurgical industry of the United 
States, with reference chiefly to the precious metals. 
This valuable and very timely book of nearly six hun- 
dred pages is the fourth report which Dr. Raymond, 
the United States Commissioner of Mining Statistics, 
has made to the Secretary of the Treasury. Some no- 
tion of the scope and great importance of this work 
may be derived from a mere outline of its contents. 
It is divided into three parts. The first part deals with 
the present condition of the mining industry in Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Idaho, Oregon, Montana, Utah, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Colorado and Wyoming. The 
second part, containing eight chapters, treats of metal- 
lurgical processes, such as the “economical results in 
the treatment of gold and silver ores by fusion,” “the 
amalgamation of gold ores,” and ‘the metallurgy of 
native silver.”’ The third part, entitled ‘‘ Miscellane- 
ous,”’ deals with “ the mining law,’’ ** American schools 
of mining and metallurgy,” “the Burleigh drill,” 
‘*wire rope transportation,” etc. The book, in brief, 
is a vast repository of facts, admirably arranged, and 
bearing upon one of the most important industries of 
our time; and is another and a very signal illustration 
of the scientific attainments, practical skill, versatility, 
and even literary aptitude, of its accomplished author. 
An examination of this report makes it easy to under- 
stand why the series to which it belongs should be 
“recognized at home and abroad as highly impartant 
and valuable, constituting not only a repository of 
much current opinion, but a display of the natural re- 
sources of the country, and a history of American 
progress which no other means could supply.’’ Dr. 
Raymond has shown so much energy, and an ability 
of so high an order, in his work as United States Com- 
missioner of Mining Statistics, that he bas fairly earned 
the right to be supplied by the Government with the 
means of carrying out his plans of increasing the effi- 
ciency and utility of the service intrusted to him, It 
is contemptible economy which can induce a rich gov- 
ernment to cramp, by its meager supplies, the efforts 
of such a man to serve the country in a sphere of such 
enormous interests. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The receipt of all books delivered at the Editorial Rooms of this paper 
will be acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers will 
confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omission in this respect. 
Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases.} 


Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 

Author of * Wide Wide World,” “ The Little Camp.”’............ 
Robert Carter. 1.25 

Baroness Des Cheznez, * ‘Lady Green Satin,’’..Porter & Coates. 
“ Bible Enc clopedia,” = to 16... John'S. Patten & Co. eac h .50 

Clarke, W. H., “The Dollar Instructor for the Reed Organ."’.... 
Ditson & Co. 1.00 

Cook, F. C., “The Bible Commentary.”’..............-+-+- Scribner. 
Coxe, A. C., “Apollos; Or, the Way of God, ”...Lippineott & Co. 1.4 
Dick, D.D., ‘John, “Lectures on Theology.” .. Robert Carter. 3.00 

Elliot, Frances, “Old Court Life in France.’ D. Appleton & Co. 








Hamilton, D.D., James, “Sermons.”........ ...... Robert Carter. 2.50 
Longfellow Henry W., ‘Aftermath.’ Jas. R. Osgood. 1.50 
“ Munroe’s Philosophy Of Care.” ...0.0- "Printea for the Author. 


* Minutes of the General AssembDly.’’....... 0... 66 -..eeeseeeceeeees 
Presbyterian Bd. of Publication. 
Murray, W.H.H., “ The Perfect Horse.”’......... Jas. R. Osgood. 4.00 
Pickering E. Cc..." Physical Manipulation ”. Hurd & Houghton 3.00 
Reid, Christian. “ Nina’s Atonement.’’........ D. Appleton & Co. 
Owen, Robert Dale, * Beyond the Breakers.”’........ Lipp ancott, 1.00 
Schwarz, Marie Sophie, The Son of the Organ Ginder.”’ 
b “Be aTrav 4 Coates, 1.0 
Stanley, D. D., Arthur Penrhyn, rmons and Travels in the 
East. rter & Coates. 1.50 





Stephens. Anna &., “ Bellehood and Bondage.’’....... Peterson. ae 
Turnbull, M.D., Laurence, “ Diseases of the ‘ear? ja 1.75 
cribner. 


Verne, Jules, WA Journey to the Center of the Earth.’ 
Wallace, Gen. Lew, “ The Fair God. '...........-- Jas. R. Osgood, 2.00 
Warner, M.D., Lucien C., Functions and Diseases of Women.” 2.00 
do. “Man in Health and Disease. 
Ma: ae Pub. Co. 2.00 
Wilberforce, D.D., Samuel, “‘ Ordination Addresses.”’.... ....... 


Robert Carter. 1.50 
bk have also received current numbers of the following publi- 


aoa a2y—The Popular Science piontiiy—T ne Catholic wenta—-Tne 
Phrenologica Journa ene M: —The Aldine—New York 
The tional _ py eat ics 's Magazine—Old and New— 
The Atiantic—Our Young Folks—The Practical Magazine—Boston. 
Lippincott’s Magazine—Philadelphia, 
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a De partment, 


~ LIFE I INSU RA 
THE PANIC. 


IIE panic which is at present convul- | 
sing the whole country is fraught | 
with many lessons, which can be driven 
home with additional force while every | 
one is so fully aware of the insecurities of 
wealth. Failure and poverty in such 
times as we are now experiencing do not 
confine themselves to those of moderate 
circumstances, but affect those who are | 
possessed, or, more properly speaking, | 
were possessed of immense wealth, as | 
well as some who count their savings by | 
hundreds. The severe ordeal we are now 
passing through affects all classes of our 
people by creating a feeling of insecurity 
in business adventures of every kind, 
and stagnating trade almost completely. 
That the hard-earned savings of a life- 
time should be thus ruthlessly carried off | 
by causes beyond the ordinary ken of | 
human foresight makes every one cast | 
about for something in which they can | 
place unqualified reliance. When any | 
one sets himself to accumulate an inde- 
pendency for his use in future years, or | 
for the benefit of his family, there are 
one or two means by which this end can 
be attained, and that beyond the fear of 
loss or depreciation. The best, beyond | 
all question, is that of life insurance, be- 
cause there is no such thing as a “run” 
on a Life Insurance company. There is 
no hurried withdrawal of funds from 
such an institution, because the ouly | 
means by which money can be taken 
from their coffers is through the pay- 
ment of matured endowment policies, or 
of claims through death. A company 
managed with care invests its accumu-' 
Jated funds in securities of the very best 
description, such as government bonds 
and real estate mortgages on property 
worth more than double the amount 
loaned, and during a temporary depre- 
ciation of such securities the company is 
not called upon to sacrifice them by a 
forced sale, but holds them until they | 
have regained their true value. Wetake 
the present occasion of calling attention | 
to the benefits of life insurance, and the | 
security thus afforded for their benefit, 
and we would further recommend their 
choosing such a company as the United | 
States Life Insurance Company of New 
York, as one most fitted for their patron- 
age. Our Company is one of the oldest 
institutions, the funds are guarded with | 
jealous care, and the benefits received by 
policy-holders are the best to be had. 
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IMPORTANT TO PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS. 


* No means of education are superior to | 
good papers. All parents should see to 
it that the children are liberally pro- | 
vided with healthy reading, and the ir] 
minds kept from contamination by the 
large amount of hurtful stuff sent forth 
by very many papers. The Youne} 
Fouks’ RuRAt is pronounced “ the finest | 
and best thing for young people extant.” 
The “StaGe” department alone is worth | 
more than the subscription price. Hun-} 
dreds of schools now rely upon it for dia- 
logues and recitations, and use it largely 
for reading exercises. It is published by 
H. N. F. Lewis, the well-known publish- 
er of the Western Rural, the great lead- 
ing Agricultural and Family Weekly of 
the West, of Chicago. See “acrostic ad-| 
vertisement”’ elsewhere for particulars. 





Now is the season for ruplenishing your 
homes with Carpets and Curtains. All in 
want are invited to visit Messrs. Foster 
& Bros.’ Warehouse, 309 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn. They exhibit an elegant stock 
of all grades of Carpets, and a large as- 
sortment of Lace Curtains and Uphol- 
stery Goods, 








FURNITURE AND UPpHoLsTeRyY WARE- 
HOUSES, 292 and 294 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Before you purchase give us a call. 

LANG & Nav. 








In Girlhood and Boyhood, 
Biothors sce Tink your htidrey purty tl 

» see your c ren pu their 
teeth daily with odoriferous Sozodont. 


this means the enam 
wncorroded. ¢l may be kept always 





HL CHLISTIAN UNION. 


| IMPORT. INT TOINVESTORS. 

4 i lager Publishers of the Christian 
Union have been strongly urged, 

from various quarters, during the past 

year, to tender their services to their sub- 


| seribers in the matter of aiding them to 


invest money in first-class securities. 
Owing to the extensive busiuess connec- 
| tions which have grown up between the 
Christian Union and the leading finan- 
cial houses, who are continuously adver- 
tising railroad bonds and other securities 
in the paper, the Publishers find them- 
selves able to offer the following impor- 
| tant accommodation : 

Parties wishing to invest money, to re- 
invest coupons or dividends, or to con- 
| vert securities of one kind into others, 
may send the same to the Christian 
Union Office, and their business will be 
promptly attended to without charge 
or expense to them. In all cases we will 
undertake to send to inquirers the most 
authentic information attainable regard- 
ing securities; but when investments are 
| ordered they must be accompanied by 
plain instructions, so that no misunder- 
standings may arise. Communications in 
regard to these matters must be addressed 
to “J. B. Foro & Co., Bond Department, 
Christian Union Office, 27 Park Place, 
New York.”’ This will insure immediate 
attention; and as, besides the general re- 
sponsibility of the house, this business 
will be in especial charge of one who has 
for years been engaged in the wide and 
successful negotiation of such securities, 
entire confidence may be felt in its judi- 
cious mangement. 

The offer, then, comprises: 1. A reliable 
source of information concerning securi- 
ties; 2. Competent, responsible and trust- 
worthy Agents to transact the business; 
3. The saving of all Brokers’ Commissions 
by means of the business relations of this 
paper with the great financial houses. 

J. B. FORD & CO., 
Publishers, Christian Union. 





PARK Towns, SEASIDE Towns, CEME- 
TERIES, LANDSCAPE GARDENING, COUNTRY 


PLACES.—Robert Morris Copeland has made 
Jans for 12 Park Towns, 19 Cemeteries, and 
| 500 Public and Private Estates. He furnishes 
advice, plans and superintendence for all kinds 
of suburban and rural improvements. 
_ -# ity Exchange, Boston, Mass. ; 705 Sansom 

, Philadelphia, and Ridley Park, Delaware 
rind Pa. 





Wriiicox & GiBBs SEwIna MACHINE 
AT VIENNA.—AII the first-class American sew- 
ing machines have received medals or other 


| marks of distinction at the Vienna Universal 


Exhibition some for progress and some for 
merit. To the Willcox & Gibbs machine was 
awarded the highest premium and medal for 
superior merit, its claims as the best family 
sewing-machine being thus fully acknowl- 
edged. 





THE LONG EVENINGS are now coming, 
and the children should have geod games to 
help pass them pleasantly. Avilude, with its 
birds and their descriptions, is the best ever 
published. Sold by at 
dealers, or sent post-paid, on receipt of seven- 
ty-five cents, by West & Lee, Worcester, Mass. 

“From its meritorious character deserves 
the widest circulation.’"—Banner of Light. 

CoLGATE & Co.’s new perfume for the hand- 
kerchief, ** CASHMERE Bouquet,” will be appre- 
ciated by all who have enjoyed the delicate 
and peculiar fragrance of their toilet.soap of 

the same name, 


THE EUREKA MACHINE SIL, 50 and 100 
yds. spools, has become the universal favorite. 
Every spool is warranted to give perfect sat- 
isfaction. 


Tue Toilet and Famiky Soaps manu- 
factured by Cuas. 8. Wiaarns & Co., are ac- 
knowledged by all to be the finost Soaps in 
the market. 





(THE SILY ER W EDDING 
EXERCISES 


OF 
PLYMOUTH CHURCH, 
[Rev. H. W. BEECHER’S,) 


As reported by T. J. Butrywoop, and 
edited for the Executive Committee of 
Arrangements by Horatio C. Kina. 
A handsome octavo of about 100 pages. 
Chocolate paper covers,25 cts. Bound in 
extra cloth, 50 cts. 

Will be mailed postpaid to any address, 
on receipt of price, or can be had through 
Booksetlers. 

Apply to J. B. FORD & CO., 
Christian Union Office, 


2 Park Place, N. Y. 





y ee your DYEING and CLEANING to the 
NEW YORK DYEING AND PRINTING ESTAB- 
ong Staten Island, 9% Duane St., 752 Broad- 
0 Sixth Avenue, New York, and 166 and 
18 Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn. 


1 booksellers and toy | 


| 
| 








Offices | 





NEW MUSIC! 
at JUST PUBLISHED BY 


J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, N. Y., 


and mailed, post-paid, on receipt of marked price. 


MUSIC, ie 


(+ {00D AS GOLD!!! 





LOYAL 


Newest Sunday-School Song-Book 
and competent judges pronounce it 


THE BEST OF THE NEW ONES, | 


DIADEM 


IS THE 


Danse Cubaine........ 
Maypole March ; Mueller. 5S) 
| The Toast. Brindisi. Instrumental. Tonel. 0) 
Jat makes me noddings out. Song and Dance 
Maywood. 30 
Get up and shut the Door. Comie Song. H: iys. ) 
Jennie, the Flower uf Kildare. Song and Cho. 
Stewart. #0 


Kinkel. #0 40 








Lost and Cast Away. Song and Cho. Hays. 3 

a My pf ove sleeps under the Daisies. Song and 
ROYAL DIADEM Chorus ..Persley. 30 

= ‘Neath the White and Purple Blossoms. Song 
| Contains 160 pages of New Songs, by the RE IEE nvatdnchponsabheceoessane Persley. 
favorite authors, Lowry and Doane, is handsomely | Nora is Dreaming of You. “Song and Ch —_— 90 
printed on tinted paper, yet it is suld at the pop- Oysters and Wine at2A.M. Son ete wart. 7] 


Will he come Home two-night, Mot er? Danks. » 


Sedgwick’s Perfect and Complete Methods 


ular pri¢e—8$30 per hundred copies, bound. 
¢@~ Examine it; you will like it! 
ROYAL DIADEM sent in paper cover, 











for examination, on receipt of Twenty-five por the German winen. ee 
Cents. For the French Accordion. 1 3 
ROYAL DIADEM, PURE Gop, Bricnt Jew- | Complete Method.... .. % 
ELS, FRESH LAURELS, GOLDEN CHAIN, SHOWER, ees Pony me Concertina. . sees 1D 

| CENSER, and all of our publications are sold by the Woe dine Meaatiats Clos ori na Ponananoans at 
leading booksellers all over the world. Sa a en 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
(Successors to WM. B. BEADBURY,) 
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A SPECTACLE OF CHRISTIAN UNITY. 
T is nearly three hundred years since Luther 
refused to recognize Zwingli as a brother, 
because the latter held a different opinion from 
his own about the sacrament. The noble-hearted 
Swiss reformer wept and reached out his hand to 
the Wittenberg doctor, saying: ‘‘ Let us confess 
our union in all things in which we agree, and, as 
for the rest, let us remember that we are brothers.” 
But Luther, who was a born polemic, rejected him, 
and was with difficulty persuaded to make even 
terms of peace with him. To-morrow the World's 
Conference of the Evangelical Alliance meets, as it 
has met before, precisely on the basis proposed by 
the Zurich reformer. The members of the Confer- 
ence confess their union in all things in which they 
agree, and as for the rest they remember that they 
are brothers. The followers of Luther shake hands 
with the followers of Zwingli. The doctrine of the 
manner of Christ’s presence in the sacrament is 
not to be mentioned now by the side of Christ's 
real presence in the communion of saints. 

It is alittle more than two hundred and fifty 
years since the great Synod of Dort deposed the 
Arminian clergymen, and since Episcopius and his 
fellow remonstrants were banished from their na- 
tive land for denying the doctrines of Calvin. No 
Calvinist clergyman of that day would have given 
the slightest recognition to the Arminian doctors 
—‘‘ pestilent breeders of heresy.” But to-day the 
learned Dutch doctors are here, all the way from 
the land of Gomarus and Arminius, to meet in a 
conference with the leaders of powerful religious 
bodies whose confessions are Arminian. And no 
ghost of Arminius or Gomarus will disturb the 
friendliness of the greeting between Van Ooster- 
zee, the Dutch Calvinist, and Bishop Simpson, 
the American Arminian. The world is learning 
Christian fellowship, if nothing else. 

The first settlement made in North America was 
made by men who fled from the persecutions of 
the English Established Church, and one of the 
commission appointed to abridge the liberties of 
these fugitive colonists was Laud, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Now a representative of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has journeyed to America 
that he may speak words of brotherly love in this 
land of the Puritans. Thus do men learn that 
forms of Church government and differences of 
creed need not make them foes—need not stand in 
the way of that brotherly unity which Zwingli 
offered to Luther. 

Two hundred and thirty-eight years ago the 
Massachusetts colonists, firmly convinced that 
they did God service, solemnly banished that 
noxious heretic and Anabaptist separatist, Roger 
Williams. He had maintained the fearful doctrine 
that a magistrate has no right to punish for other 
than crimes against the civil government. Now 





Roger Williams is honored not by Baptists alone, 
but by. none more than the Boston that banished 
him then. Roger Williams himself was intolerant 
enough with his pen; he maintained that the 
Boston churches ought to repent of their fellow- 





ship with the Episcopal churches of England, and 
he wrote furiously against the Quakers, under the 
title ‘* George Fox digged out of His Burrowes.” 
To-day the Baptist is received by the Episeopalian 
and Puritan, and shakes hands with the Quaker in 
brotherly kindness. 

It is a pity that the world moves so slowly. It 
is a pity that we must take our stand one or two 
hundred years back in order to see plainly the 
parallax that indicates this movement. But let us 
rejoice that we are moving and in the right direc- 
tion. To our minds this spectacle of union on the 
basis of Zwingli’s proposition to Luther is worth 
more than all the excogitations that the sessions 
of the Conference may bring forth. 

By the past judge the future. If we have 
achieved so much of the unity of the spirit in the 
hundred years that have passed since violent per- 
secutions ceased, what shall come to pass in the 
next century? Shall not harmonies more com- 
plete spring up to shame our discord? And as 
the Baptist, the Methodist, and the Quaker, pro- 
scribed and persecuted a century ago, sit down on 
an equality in the Conference of to-day, may not 
some who seem to us aliens to-day be welcomed 
as brethren in some larger time ? A hundred years 
hence some religious journalist may point to our 
controversies and to our exclusiveness, and say, 
‘** How much the world has improved !” 








THE PANIC AND ITS LESSON. 


| ee is not, after all, so objectionable a 
phase of the mental faculties, provided it 
does not become general. If it demonstrates weak- 
ness in one quarter, it brings out unexpected 
strength in another. The advanced detachment 
of an army may be broken up into an uncontrolla- 
ble mob by its first encounter with the enemy, and 
fall readily into line again when it finds that the 
reserve stands fast and delivers its fire without 
flinching. A lack of discipline, however, is certain 
to make the restoration of order more difficult, 
and this is true of men under any and all circum- 
stances. 

‘*Black Friday,” as it is called, was more dis- 
tinctly a clique panic than was that from the 
effects of which the country is to-day half incredu- 
lously recovering. It was engineered by adven- 
turers more unscrupulous than any we had then 
known, and its whole history, so far as it is made 
public, was the result of most reckless specula- 
tion. It came suddenly and went suddenly, and 
those who suffered direct and permanent loss 
were, for the most part, men whose financial creed 
had the least practical regard for law and order. 
Nothing that represented the accumulations of 
honest work was destroyed. Twelve months 
later, when a hundred and fifty million dollars 
worth of actual wealth went up in the smoke of 
Chicago, prudent business men thought that 
the time for a general financial crash had 
come, but there was only a temporary flurry so 
far as Wall Street was concerned ; and who shall 
say how powerfully the sentiment of pity for the 
sufferers, and the universal movement for their 
aid, maintained confidence, and counteracted the 
tendency to panic? 

Again, there was the Boston fire a year after- 
ward, when half as many millions more disappeared 
utterly ina few hours. This shock, too, the country 
met with comparatively little inconvenience. The 
loss of more than two hundred millions of property 
is, however, far-reaching in its effects, and it is not 
unwarrantable to assume that the money stringen- 
ey which threatened disaster a year ago, and re- 
turned the present season to culminate in the panic 
of last week, was due, in no small degree, to the 
destruction caused by the two fires to which we 
have referred. Perhaps if New York, from Trin- 
ity Church to the City Hall, had been laid in 
ashes, the money market would not have been 
more unsettled than was actually the case. It 
needs but an adequate diversion to quell the fury 
of a mob, and so, apparently, a crowd financially 
insane, when it is rushing to its own destruction, 
only needs something to catch and fix attention, 
that men may stop and look at one another and go 
about their business as usual. 

In the absence of such a distracting cause it be- 
hooves us to consider what may take its place, and 
the answer has been in a measure furnished by the 
events of the week. On the days when two of the 
wealthiest and best managed houses in the coun- 
try, with their dependencies, were obliged to close 
their doors, ruin was seemingly close upon every 
banker and broker who had not money actually 
available, wherewith to meet his obligations. 
Within a few hours all the banks would have had 
to suspend payment, At this crisis, the officers of 





the Stock Exchange, whence come most of the 
considerable calls for money, virtually said to the 
anxious crowd that thronged the pavement: ‘ If 
this goeson you will ruin yourselves and us. You 
shall not buy and sell in this building, nor public- 
ly at allif we can prevent it.” That notice indi- 
cated the dawn of reason, and presently the great 
> corporations through which business is done had 
taken counsel with each other, and agreed upon a 
course of mutual support and protection which 
has thus far served a good purpose. 

All this is well, but there is a lesson to be learned 
by the individual. If every depositor who had a 
balance in his favor at the bank had demanded its 
payment, every bank, public or private, would 
have suspended. This course was actually pur- 
sued by comparatively few, and we have heard of 
one instance only where a leading business house, 
whose members ought to have known better, reso- 
lutely demanded its deposits, and became, for the 
time, its own banker. On the other hand, in- 
stances of an entirely opposite character were of 
frequent occurrence. Dealers, even in the height 
of the panic, sent their afternoon money to bank 
as usual. In at least one instance a deposit of a 
hundred thousand dollars relieved a bank from an 
embarrassing stress, and reacted in favor of the 
depositor before the week was over. Such in- 
stances show that there is such a thing as forbear- 
ance among these men, irrespective of that which 
the law requires, and the more such consideration 
for one another is encouraged the harder will it be 
for speculators to create the panics whereby they 
thrive. 

The great question now is how to set the 
wheels of commerce in motion once more without 
breaking some of the connections. Probably it 
cannot be done. Some banks have certainly al- 
lowed their reserves to fall below a proper mini- 
mum; some bankers have done business with too 
little capital, on too wide a margin, and the sys- 
tem of credits has somewhere been overstrained. 
Some houses will have to fail, but there is a fair 
probability that they will be the ones which we 
can best spare. The produce dealers tell us that 
twenty-five million bushels of grain are on their 
way to the seaboard, or, rather are temporarily 
checked by the effects of the panie. The iron 
merchants and factors, reversing the history of 
the past ten years, have been shipping their goods 
abroad, and underselling the English market. 
The cotton crops have belied the prophecies of the 
summer, and will apparently average well. In 
general the business prospects of the country are 
better than usual, and yet the lack of ready money 
blocks the channels of trade, and still threatens 
our interests. Surely the history of the week has 
sufficiently proved our financial strength. The 
very railroads whose haste to be rich before their 
time precipitated the crisis are, all of them, so 
many sources of future prosperity. No genuine 
wealth has been destroyed, and even the suspend- 
ed houses and banks are, many of them, solvent 
when the value of their assets is fairly estimated. 
We trust that before this paper reaches its readers 
the millions now hoarded through a prudence 
which is in most cases deplorably short-sighted 
will be finding their way back into circulation 
through the usual channels. Meanwhile, the 
Treasury must not meddle in this affair, save by 
the legitimate purchase of bonds; and let every 
man bethink him that he had better strain a point 
and trust his neighbor, that his neighbor may be 
the more ready to trust in return. 





A HOMILY TO THE PEWS. 

HERE is a large discussion in the secular and 
religious press concerning a real or imagi- 
nary loss of pulpit power. Abundant homilies are 
addressed to the preachers on this subject. ‘‘ Take 
heed how ye preach ” is the common text of a very 
common exhortation. We do not doubt that it is 
needed, but possibly the pews as well as the pul- 
pits are lacking in power ; the pupils as well as the 
teachers are responsible that no greater, no more 
rapid progress is made in religious knowledge and 
religious life. We do not remember that Christ 
ever said, ‘‘ Take heed how ye preach,” or even gave 
his apostles any very explicit instructions in homi- 
letics, but he didsay to the people, ‘‘Take heed how 
ye hear,” and he preached a sermon to them with 
that for his text. In that sermon, the parable of 
the sower, he indicated that the reason why so 
much seed is apparently wasted is less the careless- 
ness of the farmer than the poverty of the soil, 
or, to drop the figure, less the deficiency of the 
preacher than the deficiency of the hearers. If we 
follow his classification we shall find that spiritual 





husbandry is much the same in the nineteenth 
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century that it ~vas in the first, that the heart- 
soils of Ameriva ave very like those of Palestine, 
and that crops have to sontend against much the 
same obstacles now as then. 

Christ preached for three years with unexampled 
eloquence and earnestness, he spake as never man 
snake, all men thronged his preaching; but after 
his death one upper chamber held all his church. 
The fault in his case certainly was not in the 
preaching ; it was in the hearing. 

There is, first, in every congregation a large pro- 
portion of careless, indifferent, inattentise hearers. 
It is easy to give instruction to those that want 
it; it requires rare skill to impart it to those who 
do not. I+ is easy to furnish food for the hungry ; 
but it is hard to furnish appetites. The minister 
congratulates himslf on his large Sabbath morn- 
ing congregation. He would modify his self- 
gratulation if he had the eyes to disvern how 
many have sent only their bodies, and kept their 
souls at home. The mothez is in the kitchen, with 
her cook, preparing her Sunday dinner. The 
maiden is with her lover, rowing on the river, or 
walking in the moonlight : the merchan is in his 
counting-room, studying his ledger. Their bodies 
are in church ; but they are not. When Saul sent 
messengers to slay David, Michal dressed up an 
image to represent him, while he fled. When the 
messengers of the Great King come, not to slay but 
to save, the people play the same trick on them. 
The image of Dayid is present to the eye ; the real 
David is far away. 

If the minister is a teacher and has a duty of 
instructing, the people are hearers and have a duty 
of learning, and therefore of attending that they 
may learn. ‘‘ Husband,” says the wife, when he 
comes home to dinner, ‘‘ what was the sermon 
about this morning?” ‘It was about—about — !” 
says the husband, hesitating, ‘‘about—let me see ; 
I believe it was something about eternal life. The 
fact is, wife, I don’t hardly know what it was 
about. Somehow our minister don’t interest me 
very much. His sermons are instructive, and all 
that sort of thing, you know; but they don’t get 
hold of me.” Now suppose that Monday, at din- 
ner, John, who is attending school, follows his 
father’s example—‘‘ John, what was your history 
lesson about this morning?” ‘It was about— 
about—let me see; I believe it was something 
about those old Greeks and Romans. Fact is, 
father, I don’t hardly know what it was about. 
Our teacher don’t interest me very much. His 
lectures are instructive, and all that sort of thing; 
but they don’t get hold of me.” Doubtless it is 
the true teacher's business to get hold of his pupils, 
and the true minister’s business to get hold of his 
people. But do the pupils owe nothing to their 
teacher, the people nothing to their minister ? The 
mind that is like a highway—trodden hard by 
worldly thoughts and interests, and a foraging 
field for wandering thoughts that follow the sower, 
like birds of the air, stands poor chance of getting 
much good from any preaching, let it be what it 
may. 

There is a second class of hearers, attentive but 
merely emotional. They go to church, not to learn 
but to enjoy themselves. They measure the min- 
ister by his power over their pocket-handkerchiefs : 
a congregation in tears is the very ripened fruit of 
pulpit labor to their notion. They go to church 
as children to a kaleidoscope; and the man who 
can give the most turns to the toy in the half hour 
is the best man. Their minds are like a lake, and 
the sermon is like a wind; if it ruffles them for the 
time it is enough. Of all hearers these church 
theater-goers are the most discouraging to preach 
to. The minister excoriates their follies and ex- 
poses their faults. They chuckle over it, saying 
with glee, ‘‘The minister gave it to us all to-day, 
didn’t he? Hit right and left.” He warns with 
utmost solemnity of the coming judgment of God. 
They shake their heads, and say to one another as 
they go out, ‘‘ Well, he can be solemn as any of 
them when he has a mind to.” He entreats them 
by the mercies of God. They weep at his pathos ; 
and their comment as they leave the church is, 
““We had a real good sermon to-day ; touching, 
too. Why, there was hardly a dry eyein the house.” 
But as to abandoning the follies, correcting the 
faults, preparing for the judgment, surrendering 
themselves, body, soul and spirit, a living sacrifice 
to Him who has loved them and given Himself for 
them—does that ever enter their thought ? They do 
not even conceive of it as the minister’s aim. The 
pulpit is a stage, the minister is a clever actor, and 
they are play-goers. 

There is a third class of hearers who listen at- 
tentively, and resolve earnestly to realize in life the 
precepts to which they have listened. But they 








either forget, or they never knew, that all days are 
the Lord’s days, that he who has given the Sab- 
bath in which to learn has also given the week in 
which to practice; in particular they forget that 
it is only practice that makes perfect, and that to 
listen attentively to a sermon on patience will do 
nothing to develop that grace without some prac- 
tical culture of it during the week, in the house 
and the shop. The garments of grace are not 
ready-made and distributed by the minister from 
the pulpit, to be put on and worn away. They 
are self-wrought. Souls are clad with virtue as 
trees are clad with verdure—by their own forth- 
putting. The seed goes to weeds if it has no cul- 
ture, however good the soil; and the truth is soon 
overshadowed and dies out of the heart and life, if 
it be not kept alive by practical obedience through 
the week, however well listened to on Sunday. 
Listen attentively, apply personally, cultivate 
diligently—this is the sum of our “‘homily to the 
pews.” He that does this will find some nutriment 
even in the driest sermons; he that does not may 
enjoy his Sunday feast, but he will get no strength 
from it for want of digestion and assimilation. 





FORESTRY. 


HE New York 7ribune, answering an unspo- 
ken but real demand of the time, wisely pub- 
lishes an eight-page report of the debates of the 
Sanhedrim of high priests and elders of Science, 
lately convened at Portland. Certain essays of a 
technical sesquipedality of phrase seem to the lay 
mind to belong to the class of ‘‘ regular scarers in 
print,” so deprecated by the excellent Mr. Boffin. 
But, for the most part, these discussions appeal to 
the common intelligence, and concern the common 
welfare. And among them all we find none of 
more vital importance than the paper of Professor 
Franklin Hough, of Albany, on Forest Culture. 

It is a matter of general knowledge that vast 
reaches of land once luxuriantly fertile are, to-day, 
waste deserts. Great tracts of Persia, Syria, and 
Greece, for example, the gardens of antiquity, now 
lie arid and desolate under kindless skies. But if 
a curse have fallen on these regions, as supersti- 
tion holds, it is the curse of man’s stupidity and 
greed, not of God’s anger. They are deserts be- 
cause great droughts bake and caleine them. And 
these droughts befall because the whole land is 
disforested. 

When the mountains of the East were clothed 
with trees from base to summit, and groves of oak 
and willow sheltered the little streams, grain fields 
and orchards, olive and fig abounded, and hill- 
side vineyards ripened almost on the topmost 
rock. Husbandmen prospered. Cities grew and 
multiplied. Day and night the trees exhaled fer- 
tility, sheltering the little vines and rootlets at their 
feet that held the soil together, and hid innumer- 
able tiny reservoirs of water; shading the brooks 
from the fierceness of the southern sun; drawing 
the moisture for their own roots through natural 
aqueducts from far-off springs; tossing into the 
heated air from every lifting leaf a vaporous cool- 
ness to be re-distilled into life-giving rain. 

Dead to their usefulness, however, and careless 
of their beauty, greedy men took counsel together 
how soonest to clear away those stately cumber- 
ers of the ground. For the little money that they 
brought, and the little area that they covered, 
those wiseacres cut off their splendid forests. ‘‘As 
man destroyed his shelter, says Mr. Hough, ‘‘ the 
desert crept on him step by step, and destroyed 
his works.” Without the protection of the trees 
all the luxuriant undergrowth perished. Then, 
when the rains fell, they soaked through the pow- 
dery soil to swell the rushing streams, making 
an instant deluge to be followed by a hopeless 
drought. Crops died. Husbandmen starved or 
begged. Cities crumbled into ruin. As the rain- 
fall dwindled more and more, famines came that 
consumed whole tribes of innocent men. And 
fever and pestilence, following after famine, glean- 
ed what human harvest that evil reaper left. 

Terrible as is this retribution, however, those 
ancient barbarians were not much guiltier than 
are we modern Goths. The average American 
holds that the providential destiny of a tree is to 
be cut down. The pioneer’s axe would almost find 
its way alone to the woods, there, automatically, 
to hew and hack till the most innocent sapling 
fell, so used is its brute strength to that destruc- 
tion. Every summer tourist shudders to recall the 
endless miles of parched road blistering in the sun, 
the staring schoolhouse at the cross-roads seeming 
to crackle with heat, the bare farm-houses white- 
hot in their unsheltered yards, which everywhere 
distinguish his dear, his native land. And if some 
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late relenting woodman spare his tree, or if the 
forests of half-barren wastes escape the ax, is there 
not the rushing locomotive ever ready to drop its 
fatal spark into the tindery under-brush ?” 

While this destruction sweeps on, swift-paced, 
under the name of iand improvement or of acci- 
dent, almost no reparation is made. Our temper- 
ate climate and vast territory will long defy the 
famine and pestilence which we ignorantly invite. 
But they cannot postpone the sterility which even 
now threatens vast sections. Mr. Hough recom- 
mends, therefore, that the various States should 
take legislative action on this matter of forest cul- 
ture, avoiding all invasion of private rights. He 
proposes : 

I. The withholding from sale of lands returning 
to the State for non-payment of taxes, as well as 
of lands chiefly valuable for timber, establishing 
laws by which the State might receive the profit 
of necessary thinning out. 

II. The exemption of timber lands from taxation 
for a limited time, and the offering of premiums 
for lands enclosed for the culture of forest trees. 

III. The offering of premiums to counties, towns, 
and individuals for the greatest number of trees 
successfully planted. 

IV. The requiring of railways and highways to 
plant trees along their route. 

V. The imposition of a tree-tax, payable in tree- 
planting, or in muucy te be expended in tree- 
planting. = Bd» 

VI. The protection of wayside trees by adequate 
penalties. 

VII. The requiring of the teaching of the ele- 
ments, at least, of forest culture in our public 
schools. 

These measures are so simple and so reasonable 
that an enlightened public opinion ought to insist 
on their enforcement. For, however little poster- 
ity may have done for us, we take it that this gen- 
eration would hardly consent to bequeathe to pos- 
terity a country whose bare hills shall crumble 
away, whose brooks run dry, whose grain parch, 
and whose young grass shrivel into worthlessness. 
Not without reason did the old heathen place a 
protecting spirit in the trees, and set the Naiad 
and her fountain under them. We level-headed 
Yankees have long outgrown the tender myth. 
But if our larger knowledge has made Vandals of 
us, we must set a certain loss against our gain. On 
the whole, perhaps, however much we may despise 
realy the Greek fables, we might profitably emulate 
the early Greek manners, and cut no tree wanton- 
ly, having respect to a higher life than the tree's, 





OCCASIONAL NOTES, 

—Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, the English Radical, 
who has just arrived in this country, is, we suspect, a 
great heretic in theology, but in regard to some other 
things his head is well stocked with common sense. 
Some New York revolutionists, who expected to find 
in him a congenial co-worker, interviewed him en his 
arrival in this city, with results that greatly disap- 
pointed them. He told them that he was decidedly 
opposed to all revolutions by violence; that he op- 
posed Communism and rapine, or the dispossessing of 
any class of the property which they had lawfully ac- 
cumulated, and that he was not opposed in any sense 
to accumulations of value; that he did not wish to see 
the people of England emigrate while there was land 
of their own lying fallow; that no revolution caused 
by violence in England had ever brought any satisfac- 
tory reforms, and that the removal of abuses in any 
country must come gradually and peacefully. Hesaid 
he was opposed to taking the initiative in any conflict 
where violence might ensue, but that he would not 
permit his property to be taken from him by legalized 
violence. 

—The problem of constructing a popular enter- 
tainment which shall be at once mirthful, instructive, 
and elevating seems to have been perfectly mastered 
by Professor Cromwell, who has been giving during 
the past week, at Association Hall, a series of Art Ex- 
hibitions, of which we can speak in the most sincere 
and emphatic praise. Indeed, it is doing a public 
service to make known the extraordinary attractions 
and the high artistic merits of Professor Cromwell's en- 
tertainments. He may be secured through the Ameri- 
can Literary Bureau. 

—The American Woman’s Suffrage Association 
will hold its fourth anniversary in New York and 
Brooklyn on Monday and Tuesday, October 13th and 
14th. The meetings in New York will be held in the 
Cooper Institute—those in Brooklyn in Plymouth 
Church. T. W. Higginson, President, will preside. 

—Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, whose versatile and 
sprightly pen has often sparkled in our columns, has 
begun in the Golden Age a serial story which promises 
to win for her a still higher and wider reputation. It 
is entitled Thus Runs the World Away. 

—The Christian at Work, by the accession to 
the editorial chair of the Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, has 
become attractive toa constantly widening circle of 
readers. We gladly join with others in welcoming Mr. 
Talmage to this department of Christian labor. 
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INQUIEANG FRIENDS. 

1. The English versi+f makes the last of the fruits of 
the Spirit “ temperan:> ”’ the German makes it ** chas- 
tity.’’ Which is righ ae In the first verse of the four- 
teenth of John the Ge*™4an reads, * If ye believe in God, 
then ye believe in me8s4Which version is right? 
rTXHE English rene ing, ‘‘ temperance,” we think 

more correct if she first instance. It isa generic 
word, including cha4y and all other forms of self- 
restraint. In the sof} d instance there is room for 
difference of opinior$*] We think our correspondent 
has not rendered Lu*&pbr’s version quite correctly ; if 
we are not mistaken, %*|makes both clauses indicative. 
Alford, on the otheritjand, makes both imperative, 
and reads, “ Believe im God: believe also in me.” 

2. Is it proper and réyht for those who wish to be fol- 
lowers of the Lord Jzsus Christ and yet have never 
united with any church to partake of the communion? 

The essential thing is not church membership, but a 
love for the Lord whose death you commemorate. 
The communion-table ‘is for all them that love our 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. The Lord’s supper does 
not belong to Christians collectively any more than 
the Bible belongs to the Priesthood. In both cases 
each individual Christian has a full right to it. Every 
Christian man has a right to spread the Lord’s table, 
and to administer the elements. It is only for the sake 
of convenience and order that the Lord’s supper is ad- 
ministered in churches, and by the elder brotber 
thereof. 

3. You believe that life is best used “ when devoted to 
the promotion of other people’s happiness ;’ would you 
include the gratification of other people’s selfish de- 
sires? 

All desires that look to self-gratification are selfish— 
in some sense. A mean desire fo. pleasure, irrespec- 
tive of the rights or happiness of others, it is not al- 
Ways proper to gratify. ‘Let every one please his 
neighbor for his good, to edification,” is the command, 
and it cannot be bettered. 

4. Are the principles laid down by John Cowan, 
M.D., in his ** Science of a New Life,” on the subject of 
Reabsorption, correct, or are the directly opposite ones, 
laid down by the medical faculty generally, the true 
ones? 

We have never seen Dr. Cowan’s book, referred to 
above, but it is safe to assume, when any writer who 
has a theory to prove lays down laws opposite to 
those which have been discovered by the joint re- 
searches of the whole medical faculty in all ages, that 
he is wrong. Medical discoveries are not made in that 
way. Still, we have no right to pronounce npon Dr. 
Cowan’s doctrine without knowing what it is. 

5. What do you think of a Presbyterian minister, who 
was baptized by a Catholic, and who now ts re-baptized, 
and at a Methodist camp-meeting? 

A man has aright to De re-baptized as often as he 
likes until his own conscience is satisfied. As for a 
Presbyterian minister, who had been baptized by a 
Catholic, going to a Methodist camp-meeting to get re- 
baptism, that is mixing things up dreadfully. The 
offense in this light becomes so grave and complicated 
that we must take time to meditate profoundly before 
rendering our mature judgment! 








6. At what age does a person become a responsible 
being ? 

As soon asa person knows right from wrong, he is 
responsible to the extent that he knows right from 
wrong. Some people begin to perceive moral distinc- 
tions very early, some seem to come to any such 
knowledge slowly and late. 

7. Is the assertion that “the study of science tends to 
skepticism, but the study of history tends to faith,” 
true? 

There have been no greater skeptics than Gibbon 
and Hume who studied history, no greater believers 
than Newton and others who studied science. The 
man who habitually looks beyond the bare facts to 
God the Creator and Upholder need not fear the in- 
fluence of any kind of knowledge upon him. 

8. Which three or four of Dickens's works would you 
recommend if one’s time and purse did not permit far- 
ther reading? Which of Scott's? 

Of Dickens’s works you will want to read Pickwick, 
because it is funny and because everybody reads it. 
Add David Copperfield, Dombey and Son, Christmas 
Stories, and perhaps Old Curiosity Shop. Of Scott’s, 
you will want Waverly, The Antiquary, Old Mortality, 
and Ivanhoe. 

9. What Christian work can be done by the members 
of a church scattered over a considerable territory ? 

First, organize a Sunday-school in every school dis- 
trict in that “considerable territory.’’ Sacrifice or 
neglect one of your Sunday services, if need be, to give 
opportunity for this work. Second, organize a trust- 
worthy committee of men and women who will see 
that the nearest almshouse is systematically visited 
once a week by members of the church, and that the 
bodily wants of the inmates are ministered to, and 
their spiritual wants not neglected. Third, do the 
same by the county jail, if it is within your reach. See 
that a savings-bank is opened, if possible, and'in good 
bands. 

10. Please give a brief list of books you would wish a 
« daughter of sixteen to read. 


We cannot possibly judge of the tastes and culture 








of a person by the number of years she has lived. We 
would suggest Lougfellow’s and Whittier’s poems, 
Tennyson’s Idyls of the King, John Halifax, Mrs. 
Whitney’s Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life, 
George Macdonald’s Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood, 
and Hare's Memorials of a Quiet Life. 

11. What is the process of making grapes into raisins ? 

There are various methods. The finest Malaga or 
Muscatel raisins are dried on the viue, the stem being 
partly severed and the leaves that shade the bunch 
picked off. The inferior qualities are made by drying 
ripe grapes either in the sun or in heated rooms, and 
while they are drying sprinkling an alkaline lye over 
them. The best Valencias are hung on lines to dry in 
the sun, and, as the process of drying advances, they 
are dipped in lye once or twice, and hung up again. 
We believe that the manufacture of raisins has never 
been successful in our climate. It is thought that 
California will excel in this branch of pomology. 
They are imported chiefly from the region bordering 
on the Mediterranean. 

12. Of these two sentences, *‘ No tobacco Nor firearms 
will be allowed” and “* No tobacco or firearms will be 
allowed,” which is correct ? 

The latter. The sense of the negative No” is car- 
ried over to the next particular. It is equivalent to 
“notany.’’ ‘ Neither tobacco nor firearms’’ would be 
correct, and “No tobacco nor any firearms” would be 
grammatically proper though inelegant, 





NO HELP. 
BY MRS. 8S. M. B. PIATT. 
\ 7 HEN will the flowers grow there? I caanot tell. 
Oh, many and many a rain will beat there first, 
Stormy and dreary, such as never fell 
Save when the heart was breaking that had nursed 


Something most dear a little while, and then 
Murmured at giving God His own again. 


The woods were full of violets, I know; 
And some wild sweet-briers grew so near the place, 
Their time is not yet come. Dead leaves and snow 
Must cover first the darling little face 
From these wet eyes, forever fixed upon 
Your last still cradle, O most precious one ! 


Is he not with his Father? So I trust. 
Is he not His? Was he not also mine? 

His mother’s empty arms yearn toward the dust. 
Heaven lies too high, the soul is too divine. 

I wake at night and miss him from my breast, 
And—human words can never say the rest. 


Safe? But out of the world, out of my sight! 
My way to bim through utter darkness lies. 
Tam gone blind with weeping, and the light— 
If there be light—is shut inside the skies. 
Think you, to give my bosom back his breath, 
I would not kiss him from the peace called Death ? 


And do I want alittle Angel? No, 

I want my Baby—with such piteous pain, 
That were this bitter Life thrice bitter, Oh! 

I could not choose but take him back again. 
God cannot help me, for God cannot break 

His own dark Law—for my poor sorrow’s sake. 





YO SEMITE.--I. 

BY REV. 

HE Yo Semite Valley! Who can describe it ! 
Who can worthily paint it! Talk ever so elo- 
quently to one born blind of the spectacle afforded by 
a cloudless and moonless night-sky. Tell him of the 
blue vault, of the countless light-points, of the starry 
cloud-belts visible to naked eye, and of the infinitely 
greater wonders that float into the field of telescopic 
vision. And what conception has he of the marvelous 
city of God, disclosed nightly to unobstructed sight! 
So, describe to one who has never seen it the Yo Sem- 
ite Valley in the most fitting words that language af- 
fords. Tell him that it is at an elevation of 4,000 feet 
above the sea-level; that it is about eight miles long; 
that it is from half a mile to a mile and a-half in 
width; that its walls, everywhere precipitous, in many 
places quite perpendicular, if not overhanging, rise 
from 2,000 to nearly 4,000 feet, while various peaks are 
considerably higher still; that over these tall cliffs 
streams of various and of varying magnitude precipi- 
tate themselves; that through the narrow intervale 
between these granite walls flows the clear, cool Mer- 
ced river; that the lakelets and pools are such perfect 
mirrors that photographs taken on their banks look 
about equally well either side up, and are, by mistake, 
not unfrequently framed wrong side up; that over 
these abrupt cliff-sides, and around the taller peaks 
the lights and shadows are perpetually playing with 
fantastic, weird, and often exquisite effects; and of 
what avail is it all? You may pique curiosity; you 
will almost certainky excite incredulity; but give any 
distinct and adequate idea of this wondrous spectacle 
you will not, any more than to the blind man of the 
starry heavens. For one who has spent any consider- 
able time in the valley, visiting and lingering at its 
various points of interest—now wandering uround the 
base of “‘ El Capitan,”’ now saluting with silent respect 
the imperturbable ‘Sentinel,’ then worshiping under 
the ‘Cathedral Towers,” anon climbing the narrow 
bridle-path to “ Vernal” and “Nevada Falls,” then 
sitting down before the sublime beauty and listening 
to the majestic harmony of “Yo Semite’’ dropping 
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from above 2,600 feet, or ascending to “Inspiration 
Rock” or “Glacier Point,’’ where all the glory of this 
woudrous region bursts upon the enraptured sight, and 
where silence and tears are the only appropriate ex- 
pressions—for one who has done this, I say, *“* without 
haste"’ if ‘‘ without rest,’’ permitting the suggestions 
and spirit of each particular, and of the whole, of the 
scene to sink into and take possession of him, to think 
of describing to others what he has seen and felt would 
seem to the sensitive soul scarcely less presumptuous 
than for an angel to attempt a portrayal to mortals af 
the celestial scenery, employments, and life. 

It is not the purpose of this, and a subsequent article, 
therefore, to describe the marvels of this—so far as 
is now known—most marvelous mountain gorge in the 
world. It is rather its purpose to say something about 
it that may kindle in those who have not visited it, and 
who are sighing for “fresh fields and pastures new” 
wherein to roam, such a desire to see it as will induce 
them, instead of rushing away to Old World scenes 
and excitements, to set their faces toward the setting 
sun. Sure Iam that if what is here written shall con- 
tribute to such result, I shall be entitled to great and 
sincere gratitude. 

Yo Semite, Yo Hemite, Yo Htimite, or Yo Homite— 
for the name is said to have all these different pronun- 
ciations by the Indians—means ‘The Great Grizzly 
Bear”; and was, doubtless, so called from the num- 
bers of those animals once frequenting the neighbor- 
hood. It was not till 1851 that the existence of the 
valley became known to the whites; though rumors 
had reached the niiners of the Mariposa district of an 
Indian stronghold far up among the mountains, and 
fancied by the aborigines to be inaccessible to the pale- 
faced intruders upon their domain. In March of the 
above named year a company was organized under 
one Captain Boling, to pursue some marauding In- 
dians to their mountain fastness, recover the property 
they had stolen, and inffict such chastisement as would 
be an effective warning against any similar robberies 
thereafter. Under the lead of an Indian chief, named 
Tenaya, whose name is perpetuated in the beautiful 
lake so called, this little expedition penetrated into 
the valley, engaged the red men, killed some, dispersed 
the remainder, and inflicted a death-blow upon the 
tribe. On the return of this expedition, a brief para- 
graph, to the effect that it had discovered a remark- 
able mountain gorge, in which was a waterfall ‘‘more 
than a thousand feet high,’’ found its way into the 
newspapers, and fell under the eye of Mr. J. M. Hutch- 
ings, then living im San Francisco, 

This gentleman, who had long been more or less inti- 
mately connected with the press, was then meditating 
the California Magazine, which he afterward pub- 
lished for a short time. The aforesaid paragraph quick- 
ly went into his scrap-book, as referring to something 
werthy of further attention. It was not, however, 
until 1855, that Mr. Hutchings was able to accomplish 
his long and fondly cherished purpose of exploring the 
valley in person, and of looking, for the first time, 
upon scenes the daily sight of which sec’ns to him now 
almost as indispensable as daily bread. His account 
of this visit, narrated to an appreciating and appre- 


.eiated party of fourteen, sitting round a blazing log 


fire, in the lean-to of his botel one evening in May last, 
was so interesting and graphic that it should be related 
in his own words. As nearly as I can recall them it 
shall be. 

“With the object of visiting the valley, I came to 
Mariposa, where I knew the expedition under Captain 
Boling was organized, and where I expected to find 
some of the members still. In one respect I was not 
disappointed. I found John Doe, who served in that 
campaign, remembered about the valley, and the 
waterfalls, and the mountain peaks, but who neither 
would nor could undertake to conduct anybody else 
there. Over yonder, however, was Richard Roe, who 
also was along, saw all that any one else saw, knew 
quite as much ubout it as any one else knew, and who, 
perhaps, might be persuaded to make the journey 
thither. So to Richard Roe I went. Yes, he was in 
Captain Boling’s company, remembered well the toils 
and privations of the march, the fighting with the 
Indians, and the wonderful valley; but lead anybody 
else there! the thing was not to be thought of. He 
could n’t doit. But down the creek yonder, a mie or 
two, was Tom Jones, who was also in the expedition, 
and could find the place if anybody could. So, stum- 
bling about, over rocks, and across streams, and 
through bushes, until almost as nearly exhausted as I 
ever was, at length I found Tom Jones. ‘ You went 
with Captain Boling on that expedition against the In- 
dians when the high water-fall was discovered? You 
can go there again if sufficient inducement be offered ?’ 
‘Yes, sir, I went then; perhaps I could find the way 
there again if I really set out; but neither you nor 
anyone else will catch me making the attempt so 
long as my name is Tom Jones, and the claim I am 
now working holds out. But that loafing ne’er-do- 
weel, Bill Smith, over on the other side of the moun- 
tain, is a good woodman, and is just the man for your 
undertaking.’ Neither Mr. William Smith, nor auy 
one of the eleven men of the original scouting partv o 
whom I applied would undertake the task of leading 
me into the Yo Semite Valley. 

“At leugth, I was told of two Indians belonging to 
the scattered tribe that once inhabited the valley, now 
living in a little settlement forty or fifty miles awag, 
who unquestionably could, and very likely would be 
glad to guide me to their old hunting-grounds, Then 
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T took fresh hope, assured that, should my application 
in this direction be successful, my expedition could 
not be a failure, I started at once for the village 
named; found the Indians; enlisted them in my ser- 
vice; and, with them, returned immediately to Mari- 
posa, as the best point from which to strike into the 
wilderness. With these Indians, and two white men— 
packing our indispensuble luggage on a couple of 
mules—I set forth, like a medifeval knight, in search 
of adventures; or, rather, like a Spanish Hidalgo in 
search of El Dorado. As our way was utterly path- 
less, through a dense forest, over high and ragged 
mountains, and across rapid streams of most decep- 
tive depths, our progress was necessarily slow. Sev- 
eral times also did my white companions become dis- 
heartened, and propose to abandon our quest and 
return. That they would have done so could they 
have persuaded the Indians to desert me, or had they 
been at all certain they could make their way back 
to the haunts of men, can hardly be doubted. But, 
unable to influence the guides, and fearful of los- 
ing themselves in the wilderness, they were virtually 
forced to goon. And on and on for many days we 
went. 

** And, as is generally the case in this world, our per- 
sistent and determined effort met eventually its ap- 
propriate reward. Not far from what is now called 
** Inspiration Rock,”’ near which passed theold Indian 
trail, did I get my first sight of the valley; and, as you, 
ladies and gentlemen, know what the spectacle there 
seen is, I will not attempt to describe it.”’ 

‘*How did you feel, Mr. Hutchings,”’ asked a listener 
at this point, “‘when the glorious vision burst upon 
you? Very much as you fancy Columbus must 
have felt when catching his first glimpse of the new 
world?” ‘ Ah!” said this enthusiastic worshiper of Yo 
Semite scenery, “I think I said nothing; but it was 
reported afterward that I cried very heartily; though 
what there was to cry for those with me could not 
see!”’ 

‘‘And how long a time did you spend here at this 
first visit?” asked the same questioner. ‘ About ten 
days,’’ was the reply; “ daring which I did what I 
could to explore the valley, visiting what the Indians 
declared, and what I have since found to be its most 
interesting points, measuring heights and distances, 
sketching different objects and scenes, gathering as 
numerous details as 1 could, and endeavoring to im- 
press upon my mind as vivid a picture of the whole 
valley as I was able, that I might describe it to others— 
so far as such a sublime spectacle admits of description. 
And whilst I instantly recognized that previous rumors 
had not only not exaggerated, but had utterly failed 
to do justice to the stupendous grandeur of the place, 
it was not, as all visitors readily understand, till I had 
been here some days, and had actually measured some 
of the heights, that I could persuade myself on how 
colossal a scale the valley is laid out. Then I found 
that it is not merely true that there is a waterfall here 
‘more than a thousand feet high,’ but that, while 
there are many less than that—the ‘Vernal’ fall being 
400 feet, the ‘Nevada’ fall 600 feet, and the ‘ Bridal 

@ Veil’ 900 feet—the ‘Yo Semite’ is no less than 2,600 
feet, and the ‘Ribbon’ (or ‘ Virgin’s Tears’) is full 
3,000 feet in one unbroken descent! However, glad as 
I should have been to tarry longer, it was necessary 
after about the time before-named to retrace our steps. 
Of course, our arrival at Mariposa was quickly noised 
abroad, and people speedily gathered about to hear 
reports of the wondrous region we had visited. The 
editor of the village paper besought me to write that 
evening a few paragraphs—just as much, or just as 
little, and just what I pleased—for the editorial col- 
umuns of that week’s issue of his journal, saying that 
illness, and many cares had hindered him from pre- 
paring anything, and it was now nearly time for the 
paper to goto press. So, to oblige a brother of the 
craft, I immediately wrote what made about two- 
thirds of a column, which, barring the paragraph be- 
fore referred to, was the first newspaper article ever 
written about the Yo Semite Valley. Naturally enough 
great interest was excited by our statements of what 
was here to be seen, and before I left Mariposa to re- 
turn to San Francisco another expedition was organ- 
ized to visit the place; while from that time until now 
a constantly enlarging current of travel has been set- 
ting hitherward.”’ So endéd Mr. Hutchings’s tale of his 
first visit to Yo Semite. 

4 According to Professor Whitney, State Geologist of 
California, the first man to take up a permanent resi- 
dence in the valley, was Mr. J. C. Lamon, who removed 
there some time previous to 1864. In the early part of 
that year Mr. Hutchings also removed thither, and 
both, as they supposed, pre-empted a quarter-section 
ofland. But, on June 30, of the same year, was ap- 
proved a Congressional Act, giving forever the Yo 
Semite Valley and the Mariposa Grove to the State of 
California. These gifts were on the conditions that 
they should be held inalienably “ for public use, resort, 
and recreation,”’ and should be improved by the open- 
ing of necessary roads and paths, the construction of 
bridges, and the like. The gifts were immediately uac- 
cepted, and commissioners named to take charge of 
the localities. But as the aforesaid gentlemen, already 
in possession, declined to move, claiming to be in legal 
possession of their lands, litigation was commenced to 
oust them. The courts have recently decided that as 
the land had never been surveyed or put in the mar- 
ket, it was not properly open to pre-emptors; and 
therefore the claim of the settlers was invalid. But 





the State, not wishing to do injustice to either of these 
gentlemen, and especially desirous that Mr. Hutchings 
should remain in the valley—of which he seems now to 
constitute a not inconspicuous feature—passed an act, 
at a recent session of its Legislature, to indemnify them 
for any losses they might sustain by surrendering their 
property, and made what most persons cognizant of 
the circumstances regard as a fair appropriation for 
the purpose. It seems, therefore, that the State now 
is, or soon Will be, in undisputed possession of this al- 
ready favorite, and soon to become world-famous 
place of resort. Of course it can do very much to in- 
vite and facilitate travel thitherward, if it will; and it 
is little likely that California will be so blind to its own 
interest as to neglect any practicable effort to this end. 
That it will do nothing to modify the natural wildness, 
and tremendous sublimity of the place, prohibiting the 
felling of a single tree, and visiting any defacement of 
rocks and cliffs with suitable penalties, is certainly to 
be hoped. Speaking for one only, I trust it will hesi- 
tate long before consenting to the building of a rail- 
way up the line of the Merced river, (already talked 
of as feasible, and by some deemed very desirable. 
Certainly it should take all reasonable precautions that 
fhose to whom it grants concessions to transport trav- 
elers into the valley, or to entertain them while there, 
are neither the coarse bullies, nor gross swindlers thut 
hang about, and prey upon the visitors to, so many 
similar places of resort. Unpleasant experiences, not 
at Yo Semite but elsewhere, as well as countless re- 
ports from others, suggest this quite obvious remark. 

In another paper something will be said of the best 
way of reaching the valley; of certain avoidable an- 
noyances to which most inexperienced travelers are 
subjected; of some things to be seen, and by whose 
suggestions to be guided while there; the best way of 
leaving when one’s visit is at an end; and of the re- 
markable adventure of one who went thither to spend 
a day or two, and who stayed four months, and whoin 
attempting to go out during a snow-storm was lost and 
frozen to death, and afterward found and resuscitated, 
and who, if pluck can keep one alive, will not die for 
many years to come. 





WANT OF THE DISPLACED ELEMENT 
IN OUR RINGPUBLIC, 
BY ELIHU BURRITT. 


NHE stealthy transformation of our republic 
into a ringpublic may be ascribed, in no small 
degree, to the displacement of an element in the body 
politic which was never appreciated at its true value 
in the better days of our national virtue. It was then 
decried and almost hated by the New England and 
nearly the whole Northern mind. The same mind 
now seems to think that the suppression of that ele- 
ment has been atriumph for the cause of freedom, 
truth and purity. Indeed, its entire extinction is re- 
garded as a consummation devoutly to be wished. 
This sentiment has become so prevalent that it may 
subject one to the charge of disloyalty to regret 
that an influence which wrought so powerfully in 
shaping the character of the republic in its first and 
best years has been displaced by another more pop- 
ular. ‘Down with the aristucracy !” is the watchword 
of the social democracy, both in England and Amer- 
ica; and the same cry is passing through other coun- 
tries. This cry does not mean, down with men who 
have made themselves richer than the hereditary aris- 
tocracy by sweating out vast fortunes from the toil 
and industry of a single generation, but down with 
historical or old families of the country, who have re- 
tained in their possession estates purchased centuries 
ago at a shilling or two an acre, and to which each 
century has added an increased value. Down with 
men who have come to large fartunes by this slow 
process of accretion, and have not jumped into great 
wealth by speculation in stocks, or by trading or man- 
ufacturing enterprise like the great majority of rich 
people. 

Now, the worst sin of a landed or hereditary aris- 
tocracy, in popular estimation, is their esprit de corps, 
or that pride of order which leads them to feel it de- 
rogatory to their dignity to engage personally in trade 
or in those business enterprises which other men of 
wealth pursue. Then this feeling becomes addition- 
ally obnoxious by stimulating what they call a “high 
sense of honor,” a kind of horror or contempt for 
small and mean acts and ways of life and thought, for 
a trafficking spirit and habit of mind, and for the 
everlasting talk about the irrepressible dollar. It is 
these pretensions, this carriage and pose of mind and 
life, more than their absolute wealth, that render an 
aristocracy of this order so repugnant to the popular 
mind, especially in America. For there is no country 
in the world where men compass sea, land and fire 
with more avidity for the aristocracy of abstract 
wealth than among us. Our railroad kings and mer- 
chant princes, stock-jobbers, and other potentates in 
our moneyed world, constitute an aristocracy as rich 
in dollars as the nobility and gentry of England. And 
these enjoy a public estimation and exert an influence 
which fire thousands with the ambition to attain the 
same position by the same or more questionable 
means. Thus an aristocracy of sheer wealth, however 
acquired, short of absolute crime, is the most popular 
order in American society. And the more this aris- 
tocracy retains and exhibits the spirit of what the 
French call bourgeoisic, the more popular and influen- 
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tial it becomes, because it remains in affinity, and on 
the same level of thought and purpose, with the great 
multitude of money-seekers. 

Now, to a thoughtful, observant mind, nothing can 
be more evident and more disquieting than the fact 
that this kind of aristocratic bourgeoisie has come to 
the front as a ruling power in this country. It is a 
moneyed aristocracy that thinks, plans and acts in the 
fullest spirit of bourgeoisie, without any pretension to 
that high sense of honor or punctillous esprit de corps 
which governs the deportment of an hereditary or 
lafded gentry. And it is a hard thing to say or be- 
lieve, but an honest mind must believe it true, that 
thig “bourgeoiste"’ régime only came into power at 
the suppression of that Southern aristocracy which we 
so energetically denounced when it existed in the full 
strength of its influence. Scarcely anything was or 
could be more distasteful or even hateful to us than 
the carriage, sentiment, und self-arrogated position of 
that proud and pretentious aristocracy which adopted 
the spirit and deportment of the English nobility and 
gentry. But one who looks back over the history of 
the country from its birtb as a nation must now see 
and own that the influence of this Southern aristoc- 
racy was an element of immense value in shaping the 
character of our public men and political life. The 
existence of many things is only realized by their tem- 
porary absence. For nearly ten years the South, as a 
political power, has been withdrawn from the Unien. 
It has been ruled, repressed and stifled in its old char- 
acter and influence by the worst kind of carpet-bag- 
ging bourgeoisie. During this demoralizing régime, 
it has been shorn of all the locks of its power on the 
national government and public men of the country. 
It has not sent to Washington a single representative 
of its old historical families, no Calhoun, nor Clay, nor 
Benton, nor Berrien. None of its old names have an- 
swered to the roll-call in either House at the capitol. 
None of its old chivalry, its high sense of honor, has 
been represented by the newly-imported men who 
have pretended to answer for the South. The spirit 
which she boasted, and which we denounced, has 
ceased to act on the political morality of the nation. 
Perhaps the whole Northern mind rejoices at this 
emancipation. We are now showing the world, and 
proving to ourselves, what we are doing and can do 
without the influence of a Southern aristocracy, as 
we called it. 

Yes; we have shown to the world and to ourselves 
what we can do as a nation without the old influence 
of the Southern mind; without the pretentious “ chiv- 
alry’’ and ‘‘high sense of honor,’ and contempt of 
small and crooked ways which the “first families 
of Virginia’’ and other Southern States boasted of. 
We have shown what the trade-spirit, unchecked by 
the influence of such chivalry, can do when it per- 
vades the entire nation, dominating national and State 
legislation, and touching with its golden wand the 
highest court of justice in the land. We have seen 
how this great republic has been transmuted into a 
ringpublic, while the South has been reduced to a 
political nonentity; what a concentric series of rings, 
what “ wheel within a wheel,” as in the prophet’s 
vision, have been produced from the center to the cir- 
cumference of the Union. 

Look at the succession of these rings: first, the *‘ pri- 
mary meeting’’ ring, or the village caucus of half a 
dozen politicians making up their “slate’’ around a 
grocer’s cask of onions or dried apples. Follow the 
series of political rings from that primary meeting of 
free and independent citizens up through State cun- 
ventions to the Congressional caucus and lobby at 
Washington. Then take the corporation rings, and 
follow them from the center to the circumference of 
their power. Do the same with land rings, gold 
rings, wheat rings, traffic and transportation rings, 
and tariff rings. Look at the great railway rings, that 
touch with their perimeters either ocean, at the Crédits 
Mobilier they organize, the legislation they control, 
and the legislators they demoralize and smirch with 
the pitch of dishonest transactions. See what men in 
the highest places of trust have sold and soiled the char- 
acters the public had given them, by hasting to be 
rich by treachery or fraud. See how the fine gold of 
political end commercial probity has been dimmed by 
these transactions, and the suspicions they engender. 
What the French mean by bourgeoisie, we express by 
shoddy; and no word in our language has a more uni- 
formly accepted meaning than this of recent coinage. 
We all know what shoddy means in textile fabrics. 
But never did it fill such a place or play such a part in 
a soldier’s coat as it does in our paper money, in our 
paper characters on change, and in the paper morali- 
ties which the last few years have witnessed. 

It may seem disloyal to our republican institutions 
to say it, but when it is said, let the candid reader see 
if he can disprove it; what this country most needs at 
the present juncture is the element that has been dis- 
placed by the political ostracism of the South. Ido 
not say that we need a Southern aristocracy, but we 
need one which shall resemble and exercise some of its 
best characteristics, and such we need imperatively ; 
North and South, East and West. We need a class 
with as fine an esprit de corps, with as high sense of 
honor and personal and family dignity, as England 
ever produced or the South claimed to possess. We 
want such men as the Jeffersons, Madisons, Lowndes, 
Pinekneys, Calhouns, Clays and Bentons, and other 
statesmen whom the South has contributed to the 
structure and glory of the nation, whether they come 
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from one side of Mason & Dixon’s line or the other. 
We want men who shal! walk through the lobbies of 
Congress and “ wear the flower of a blameless life,” 
and of a blameless thought, though each hall and 
every step were beset with the gift-bearing Greeks of 
corrupting rings seeking to place their gold “ where it 
shall do most good.’’ You may eall such a class an 
aristocracy, or by any opprobious name; but it is a 
class Wwe most need in every section of the Union, to 
stand as a bulwark against the overflow of shoddy, 
which threatens to drown the political probity and 
purity of our national life and character. 








HELP FOR THE GERMAN SOLDIER. 
To the Editor, &c.: 
WwW you allow me space to acknowledge the 
following anonymous contributions to the 
poor and sick German soldier, whose case was men- 
tioned in the Christian Union a few weeks since? 
Several others who furnished their addresses have been 
personally notified of the receipt of their contribu- 
tions: 
' A. E. H., Swampscoat, #2; A.C., Clinton, N. Y., $1; Staten Island 
Tompkinsville, #5; A Hard-Working Man, Peabody, $1; R. E.A., Bos- 
ton, $1; From his Debtor, $1; Love, Philadelphia, #1; Widow’s Mite, 
Brooklyn, #1; Yours Truly, Georgetown, Ky., 25c.; A Friend to the 
Poor, Ithaca, S0c.; 8S. E. 8., Center Brook, Conn, $1; Girl ia Minne- 
Bota, $1; grange gt Rockford, Ill., 0c. E., Northampton. Mass., $1; Con, 
N.Y., $5; Mrs. M. N. Cuff, 33; A Friend, Albany, $1.50; S.E. W. Chelms- 
Tord, #2; A. C. R., Madison, Conn., 25c.; Unknown, 5S0c.; Mr. Ander- 
son, Brovklyn, $10; A Friend, Brooklyn, #15; Mr. Bruce, Brooklyn,$2. 
The donors have my most cordial acknowledgements 
for their gifts; and could they see the poverty, destitu- 
tion and suffering of this sick soldier, and his and his 
wife’s gratitude for the relief they have received, I am 
sure they would feel that they are amply compen- 














sated. Gratefully yours, 
S. B. HALLIDAY. 
a 
The Chureh. 
HOME. 
PUBLIC MEETINGS OF THE EVANGELICAL AL- 
LIANCE. 


Friday, Oct. 3, 1873. 
MADison SQUARE CHURCH—9 A.M. Devotional Service; and 
the same every morning at the same hour. 
ASSOCIATION HALL—10 A.M. and 2 P.M. Organization of the 
Conference, and reports on the Present State of Christendom. 
Saturday, Oct. 4. 
ASSOCIATION HALL—10 A.M. and 2 P.M. Subject for the day: 


_ Christian Union. 
Sunday, Oct. 5. 
ities in various churches by foreign delegates. 
ACADEMY OF Music—74 P.M. Addresses by foreign delegates. 
Monday, Oct. 6. 
ASSOCIATION HALL—10 A.M. and2 p.m. Subject for the day: 
Christianity and its Antagonisms. , 
ASSOCIATION HALL—734 P.M. Addresses in the French lan- 
guage. 


Tuesday, Oct. 7. 

ASSOCIATION HALL—10 A.M. and2 P.M. Subject for the day: 
Christian Life. 

BROADWAY TABERNACLE—7 P.M. 


legates. 
— Wednesday, Oct. 8. 
ASSOCIATION HALL—10 A.M. and2 p.m. Subject for the day: 
Protestantism and Romanism. 
BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF MUSIC—7¥¥ P.M. Addresses by for- 
eign Delegates and others. 
Thursday, Oct. 9. 
ASSOCIATION HALit—10 A.M. and 2P.M. Subject for the day: 
Christianity and Civil Government. 
CHURCH OF THE DisctpLEs—(Dr. Hepworth’s)—-'¥ P.M. Ad- 
. dresses by foreign Delegates and others. 
Friday, Oct. 10. 
ASSOCIATION HALI—10 A.M. and2p.m. Subject for the day: 
Christian Missions—Foreiqn and Domestic. 
ASSOCIATION HALL—7}4 P.M. Addresses in the German lan- 


e. 
— Saturday, Oct. 11. 


ASSOCIATION HALL—10 A. Me and2.p.m. Subject for the day: 
Christianity and Social Evi 
aaiies Oct. 12. 


Preaching in various churches by foreign ministers and 
others. 

ACADEMY OF Mustc—7¥ P.M. Closing service of the Confer- 
ence, ° addresses and prayers in the several languages repre- 
sentec 
To all the meetings admission is FREE. A limited number of 

reserved seats are sold ($10 each). As admissions are necessarily re- 

stricted to the capacity of the houses, tickets will be furnished gra- 
tuitously at the door in the order of application. 

The morning sessions of the Conference close at one o’clock P.M., 
when REFRESHMENTS are served in the upper lecture-room of the 
Association Hall, free to all members of the Conference. Others 
*(ladies and gentlemen) may purchase tickets daily at the Hall. 

The afternoon sessions will begin at 2 o’clock, and close at 5. 


Addresses by foreign 


The Missionary Institute at 69 Second aven ue is com 
mencing its fall session. It is doing a good work in training 
female missionaries for cities and foreign countries. 


‘ 


Rev. W. C. Pond, now in the East, making an appeal 
in behalf of the California Congregational Seminary (Oak- 
land), wants but $7,500 to complete the $25,000 greatly needed. 


A more cordial cotperation in conducting their State 
Missionary work is proposed between the Congregationalsts 
and Presbyterians of Minnesota, a policy which might be 
adopted advantageously in other parts of the West. 





A Bulgarian, named Ekonomoff, one of the first 
graduates of Robert College, Constantinople, has come to this 
country and entered Drew Theological Seminary to fit himself 
as a preacher and missionary to his fellow countrymen. He 
will be under the Methodist Bulgarian mission. 


A pastor in Camden, N. J., complains that during his 
absence lately some unknown persons effected an entrance 
into his cellar, and did damage to the extent of encumbering 
it with five tons of excellent stove coal. A great many other 
pastors might be served in the same way just now when coal 
ranges high. 

For sixteen years the Fulton Street Daily Prayer- 
Meeting has been maintained without interruption. As 
usual, the anniversary exercises on the 23d ult. brought a 
crowded audience to the Olu Dutch Church. Dr. McCosh, of 
Princeton, presided, and dw~it upon the efficacy of prayer in 
his address, Wall Street jist at that time was wild with 
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bankers and brokers who knew not where to put their trust, 
and the speaker’s warning to the worldly rich and proud of 
purse, that they could be assured of nothing but the calm 
confidence which comes from prayerful petition to the Most 
High, fell in good season. Prayers, singing, and addresses 
from noted speakers followed. 


If the Cumberland Presbyterians fail to enter into 
organic union with the main Presbyterian body North, it 
will be because, as their leading journal admits, they cannot 
adopt the latter’s doctrine of an atonement limited to a part 
of the human race. The question is asked, very pertinently, 
if this is a cardinal Presbyterian tenet, why are Presby- 
terian pulpits so uniformly silent about it? The Cumber- 
lands believe that salvation is possible for all men, as it was 
offered to all. 


Mount Holyoke Seminary’s familiar name, known 
everywhere, is to be more than known in distant South 
Africa. A pastor at Cape Colony has been reading the life of 
Mary Lyon, and could do nothing less after finishing it than 
to apply to the institution she founded for a teacher to estab- 
lish a similar school at that remote point, pledging her salary 
and voyage expenses. Two of Mount Holyoke’s graduates 
have answered the call, and were to embark this month for 
the scene of their praiseworthy enterprise. 


In preaching a discourse upon the death of a mem- 
ber of his parish, Rev. S. H. Merrill, of Portland, Me., 
literally preached his own funeral sermon. During its 
delivery, not long since, he was stricken by paralysis, and 
died soon after. The sermon read upon his death, was the 
very one he had written and was preaching when the fatal 
shock overcame him. The circumstance is touching. Mr. 
Merrill was a well known and useful Congregational pastor, 
had once been a colleague of Rev. Lyman Beecher, and during 
the late war served with fidelity as Chaplain of the First 
Maine Cavalry. His age was sixty-eight. 


The Baptist laymen of Iowa have put their hand to 
the Church plow, and propose to raise all the money their 
State Convention needs. They are to meet in connection 
with the Convention next month at Iowa City and become its 
right arm as financial men, while the regular organization de- 
votes itself to finding out and ministering to the needy fields 
of the State. The plan for raising funds inaugurated by the 
laity meets general approval, and will relieve the Convention 
from a usually embarrassing feature of its proceedings. A 
little more business tact and foresight is just what our 
churches need in prosecuting their benevolent schemes, Let 
the laymen have a voice in their management. 


An assistant bishop is very much needed in the Epis- 
copal Diocese of Mississippi, but the embarrassing question 
is how to support him. The parishes are poor enough al- 
ready, so one of the rectors proposes that the clergymen of 
the Diocese raise the required salary by each one contribut- 
ing a tenth of his income toit. He takes it for granted that 
they all give in this proportion to the Lord in any event; and 
besides, such an example would quickly start the laity to the 
rescue, who would very soon relieve the clergy of their bur- 
den. This plan might possibly work but for the fact that in 
a majority of cases, we fear, the tenth the needy rector sets 
aside for the Lord (or an assistant bishop) is the very tenth 
he fails to get from his people. 


At the laying of the corner-stone of the Second Uni- 
tarian Church in Boston, a week or two since, Dr. Robbins, 
the pastor, said, at the close: “ Let it be laid with Christian 
sentiments; with reverence and gratitude and love to God 
and to his blessed Son, our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 
Let it be laid in faith and hope and charity; laid to the honor 
of truth and righteousness; laid in peace and good-will to- 
ward all Christians and all men. Letit be laid with our pray- 
ersand best wishes for the generations that are to come after 
us.” A church built up on a foundation consecrated 
in such a spirit could hardly be regarded as the property of 
any one sect. Dr. Robbins is well known for the liberality of 
his views and undenominational sympathies. 








PERSONAL.—James Brown, Esq., of Brown Brothers 
& Co., New York, has just presented the munificent sum of 
three hundred thousand dollars to Union Theological Semi- 
nary in this city, to complete the endowment of its present 
Professorships.—Miss M. M. Woodbridge, of Marietta, O., who 
is teaching the Chinese at Los Angelos, Cal., has been remark- 
ably successful, having raised the number in her school from 
seventeen to sixty-nine. She thinks that the existing preju- 
dice against John can be removed most effectually, if at all, 
by making such a school as hers worthy of the Californian’s 
respect, and for this she is working hard day and night.—The 
Associate Reformed congregation at Due West, 8. C., have 
done something to be appreciated in giving their pastor a 
month’s vacation and money enough to attend the Confer- 
ence of the Evangelical Alliance in this city. 


Whether a cathedral is calculated to inspire a more 
fervent spirit of devotion than an ordinary church, oreven the 
closet, would depend very much on each individual’s suscep- 
tibility to inward impressions. Bishop Potter thinks such an 
edifice would have a desired effect in this respect. We trust 
it may. There is something suggestive, however, of the An- 
glican and the medizeval in the word cathedral. Grand and 
impressive it is as a structure—but could not American Epis- 
copalianism leave it becomingly upon the older continents, 
and mark out more original lines for its development here 
and erect still grander memorials of its mission and its labors 
in this new world? New York is to have its cathedral be- 
yond doubt, and other cities will have theirs, but what great 
service will they do among a people that is all on fire with en- 
terprise and spreading daily beyond the reach of churches 
and cathedrals? Home mission stations, frontier churches, 
chapels in our city slums are the cathedrals most needed in 
this country just at present. 


Essentially the ‘‘United Brethren in Christ” are a 
Methodist body, and if they were to merge themselves into 
the great Methodist family, the union would be no more than 
natural. This event is not impossible, nor even improbable, 
judging from the tone of the address made by a United 
Brethren delegate before the late Cincinnati Conference. 
Though proposing no overtures for union, his remarks were 
so refreshingly catholic and expressed such a hearty belief 
that at no distant day all the Methodist branches would be 
one, both in name and spirit, thus augmenting the aggressive 
force of Methodism, that the Conference responded spon- 











taneously and appointed their Bishop as a delegate to the 
next Miami gathering of the Brethren. This branch: has a 
membership of about a hundred and twenty-five thousand, 
and its churches are located principally in the tier of Middle 
States. They would grievously belie their name as “ Untted 
Brethren in Christ,” should they ever decline a proffer of 
union from their kindred branches. 


Citizens of New York State, inc nelined to disregard the 
fourth commandment, may be unaware of the mere civil 
penalties they are liable to for certain things done on Sunday. 
The law forbids all servile labor on that day, and all travel 
except in case of charity or necessity, so that a pleasure 
drive is illegal, and subject to a fine of onedollar. A penalty 
of ten dollars is attached to shooting and hunting on that 
day, and even for having the implements therefor in the open 
air. All public exposure of any articles for sale (exeept meat, 
milk and fish, before nine A. M.) is contrary to. law. The dis- 
turber of a religious mecting may be ejected,. and may be 
subsequently arrested and punished by a magistrate. This is 
about the extent of New York’s Sunday law so far as it 
pretends to govern individual conductin public, but we have 
yet to hear of its ever being applied, though no Sabbath passes 
without its infraction. Perhaps the law is so dead that no- 
body is afraid of it, in which case it ought to be erased from 
the books as a mocking and irreverent t statute. 


We must award the palm jus just now to the Philadel- 
phia Baptists for making the most vigorous defense ef the 
principle of religious liberty. Pennsylvania is patching up 
her Constitution, and the Convention which has the work 
in charge has passed to a second reading the following; sec- 
tion: ‘* That no person who acknowledges the being of a God 
and a future state of rewards and punishments shall., on ac- 
count of his religious sentiments, be disqualified to hof@ any 
office or place of profit or trust under the Commonwealth.” 
Against this article the National Baptist (Philadelphia}comes 
out with some grave objections, charging it as inconrpicte 
and vague, since there can be any. belief respecting “the be- 
ing of a God” and just as much diversity of opinion about. the 
future state of ‘‘rewards and punishments.’’ Even practi- 
cally the restrictign is futile, the test valueless. As the Buptist 
pointedly observés, “ A man’s theoretical belief would afford 
no criterion as to his fitness for office. Aaron Burr was as 
orthodox as John Calvin. No-doubt Gen. Butler is orthodox ; 
he ought to be, for he graduated at Waterville College. But 
what shall we say of a test that would let these men. into 
Office, and shut out John Stuart Mill and Horace Greeley ?”"’ 
The Baptist seems to regard the section quoted in the light 
of a creed-statement, and it stoutly objects to its introduc- 
tion into the State Constitution as a violation of the princi- 
ple of absolute religious freedom. It would have the State 
do no more than recognize the indefeasible right of alb men 
to worship Almighty God according to the dictates of their 
own consciences. On this ground it also claims that church 
property should be put on the same basis as other property 
in the matter of taxation. These views are not the expres- 
sion of a single journal; they reflect the sentiments of the 
entire denomination, and hence are entitled to considcra- 
tion at the hands of the Pennsylvania Convention. This 
position of the Baptists is in full accord with all sneir his- 
torie record, 





When the American Board was first organized, white 
men had hardly visited the region in which Minneapolis now 
rises, a fair and growing city. To-day it entertains that Board 
and its many hundred friends who flock to its glorious annual 
meetings, and bids them welcome to the heart of the popu- 
lous Northwest. The contrast is as striking as the contrast 
between the past and present condition of the foreign missions 
established by the Board. From the rather meager telegraphic 
dispatches, we gather that this year’s meeting, the sixty, 
fourth in order, was no less spirited than those of other years. 
The sessions commenced on the 24th ult. About two thousand 
strangers were present. Dr. Mark Hopkins was there to pre- 
side and inspire as of old. The Treasurer reported that the 
receipts were $431,000, or only $29,000 less than in 1870, before 
the Presbyterians withdrew; yet there is a debt of nearly 
$27,000. Professor J. H. Seelye, of Amherst, preached the 
annual sermon, and some venerable missionaries were pres- 
ent to relate the rich experience of their life-work. Among 
these were the Rev. Drs. Lindley, of Africa, and Schneider, of 
Turkey. From a general survey of the missions the past year 
proves to have been an important one in the Board’s history. 
If a mithber of loved and honored missionaries have closed 
their long career, and others have been obliged to leave the 
field for a season, their places have been taken by new labor-- 
ers, and new missions of promise have been established. A 
real advance has been made in the several fields. There gre 
twenty-five more native churches this year than last; ten 
more native pastors; about eight hundred additions to the 
churches on profession of faith; sixty-six more young men 
—making a total of three hundred and sixty—in training for 
the ministry; eighty-six more girls and young women—mak- 
ing in all over six hundred—in boarding-schools, brought 
under the personal influence and instruction of caltured 
Christian women from this country; and sixteen hundred 
more children and youth gathered into mission-schools, till 
the aggregate is between eighteen and nineteen thousand. 
The new mission, begun and carried on with so march success 
by Miss Rankin in Northern Mexico, has been received under 
the care of the Board. As for the efforts lately undertaken 
in nominally Christian lands, it is too early to look for results, 
There are twelve men now located in Austria, Spain, Mexico, 
and Italy, and with ten more in these fields, this part of the 
Board’s work would be well in hand. It is felt, however, that 
only the very best men, such as would be greatly missed at 
home, are required in these countries where seminaries must 
be established, evangelists sustained, and fceble churches 
aided. Not less than fifty thousand dollars per annum would 
be necessary to carry on this department effectively. In Cen- 
tral and Eastern Turkey a half a dozen men are needed at 
once to superintend the work of the native evangelists and 
take charge of the seminaries. Progress is reported in Euro- 
pean and Western Turkey. India, Ceylon, etc., are waking 
up to the necessity of female education and of an educated 
native ministry. The Woman's Board continues to grow in 
importance as an auxiliary enterprise. 








FOREIGN. 


Of the several forms of a memorial proposed for the 
late Bishop Wilberforce, the one that meets with most favor 
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which to train young men for the evangelization of the masses 
in London. 

By the new Geneva law regulating Catholic worship, 
it is more than probable that the ‘Old Catholics” will come 
into possession of the city churches. The movement, with 
Hyacinthe at its head, is remarkably successful. They are al- 
ready talking of electing an Old Catholic Bishop for Switzer- 
land as they have done in Germany. 





They have a rather lively way of expressing their 
religious sentiments in some parts of Great Britain. Notlong 
ago Archdeacon Denison presided at a harvest festival at East 
Brent. A multitude of persons in whose eyes the Ritualism 
of the venerable Deacon finds no favor, got up a counter 
demonstration on the outskirts of the parish. If we must be- 
lieve the Daily Telegraph, effigies were suspended from gib- 
bets with the mottoes, ‘* No Popery,” ‘“‘ No Priests,” ** No Idol- 
atry,” affixed to them. 


Irish churchmen have taken the alarm at the prog- 
ress of Romanism in the English Church, and have founded a 
+* Protestant Defense Association’? for themselves. To be 
sure, Ritualism has no foothold whaatever in Ireland, but 
there is no telling when it may begin to spread there, and its 
opponents, the Evangelists, propose to be in time to meet it. 
The revision of the Prayer-Book is a point of controversy at 
present in the Irish Episcopal Church, one party claiming that 
certain portions of it tend to inculcate Romanism. 


Instrumental music, which fifteen years ago was not 
to be thought of in the Scotch Presbyterian Churches, is now 
becoming very popular. Since the Assembly of the Estab- 
lished body voted to allow its congregations to use organs 
and harmoniums, they are rapidly finding their way into the 
churches. Even the quiet, out-of-the-way districts must 
have their expensive organ, one of the latest instances being 
that of the old church in the West of Scotland, in whose grave- 
yard rest the remains of Burns’ “ Highland Mary.” The Scotch 
Free Church still gets along without instruments. 


The Week. 


[From Tuesday, Sept. 23, to Monday, Sept. 29.] 


Topics ordinarily of general interest are still ignored 
in favor of the panic. All last week the Stock Exchange re- 
mained shut, it being the opinion of the officers that business 
could not be resumed without disastrous results. The crisis 
still maintains its character as a financial rather than a com- 
mercial panic, although the impossibility of negotiating 
foreign exchange has abruptly checked the export movement 
of our crops, and threatens more serious consequences if the 
lock-up of money continues much longer. It is hoped that 
the lack of confidence is slowly and surely giving way before 
the temptation to invest in securities, which may now be had 
at far less than their real value. At this season money natu- 
rally goes west, to move the crops, and is usually held there 
until the requirements of trade bring it again to the east- 
ward. It appears to be the general belief that the present 
opportunity for profitable investment has caused, and is 
causing a drift of currency this way, but the enormous de- 
mands of the street at once absorb it, and of course an 
uncertain proportion goes into the hands of hoarders, 
and so the money stringency does not get the relief 
which is its due. Of the suspensions which have occurred, 
including those mentioned last week, ft is fair to say that 
although several brokers’ firms have been, and more may be, 
carried down into irreparable failure, many are really tem- 
porary in their character. Indeed it has become, in ordinary 
times, so common a thing to promise resumption for a sus- 
pended house without any just reason for so doing, that now, 
when such resumptions are really probable, people are dis- 
posed to incredulity. The fact is that firms have suspended 
payment within the week on little more than an hour’s notice. 
It is said that Fisk & Hatch had no intention of closing their 
windows until half-past ten o’clock on the forenoon of their 
suspension. With such houses as this, and with banks which 
have given way before a sudden and unreasoning rush of de- 
positors, resumption is only a question of time. On our 
financial page a more detailed statement of the situation will 
be found. 














California has just perpetrated a State election, and 
is now turning her attention to her present United States 
Senators and to their probable successors, who are shortly to 
be chosen. It is tosome extent satisfactory to note the utter 
confusion which has fallen upon the recognized parties with- 
in the State. The present Senators are Mr. Aaron A. Sargent, 
Republican, and lately a member of the Lower House, who 
took his back pay, and Mr. Eugene Casserly, Democrat, who 
did not take it. Mr. Sargent’s six years’ term has only just 
begun. Mr. Casserly’s ends in the spring of 1875. Both these 
gentlemen are undergoing the hatcheling which seems to be 
inseparable from political prominence now-a-days, it being 
asserted, on the one hand, that Mr. Sargent is in with the rail- 
road rings, and on the other, that Mr. Casserly paid for his 
Seat in the Senate the sum of $100,000 in gold coin. A com- 
mittee has the matter in charge, and purposes sending a set 
of charges to Vice-President Wilson, calling for action on the 
part of the Senate. In the temporary lack of natural earth- 
quakes, California seems bent upon creating disturbances of 
another sort, and there are materials galore for a sprightly 
fall campaign in the ever-interesting Chinese problem, the 
formation of a sort of Know-Nothing party, and a proposed 
general reorganization of everybody on an anti-monopoly-in- 
general, and anti-railroad in-particular basis. 


Postmaster Filley, of St. Louis, has distinguished 
himself by the venturesome attempt to levy a tax upon his 
official subordinates, and by a singularly ingenious apology 
accompanied by reimbursement of the acquired funds. 
Upon the whole, his way of managing this business is calcu- 
lated to do a world of good, although it may not meet the ap- 
probation of political managers. He caused a notice to be 
circulated to the effect that a certain percentage upon the 
pay-roll would be acceptable for the purpose of meeting un- 
specified expenses, and intimated distinctly that such contri- 
butions were to be made or not, at the option of all concerned. 
Of course every one who was at all weak-kneed subscribed 
at once; but certain insubordinate subordinates revolted at 
this infringement of their rights, and exposed the doings of 
their chicf. Public opinion was expressed with a frankness 
peculiar to Westerners, and our postmaster was forced to 





cast about for a loophole of escape. It may have been nat- 
ural for him to fall back upon ignorance of the laws, and to 
say that he was enlightened after his transgression by the 
receipt of a copy of the Civil Service Rules; but the laugh 
with which this excuse was received was very incredulous, 
and however graceful the process of refunding the tax may 
have been in itself, it has not saved Mr. Filley from a deal of 
chaff, good natured and otherwise. Now, there is no sort of 
doubt but that such taxation is practiced with more or less 
success in many of the large public offices, and notably, of 
course, in Washington; and if the action of the St. Louis 
clerks has the effect of making their brethren elsewhere 
stand up for their rights, Postmaster Filley may at some fu- 
ture time point with pride to this passage of his record as 
having done much to reform a grave abuse. It is said, by 
the way, that he is really a capable and efficient officer so far 
as his legitimate duties are concerned. 





English journalists are beginning to write in that 
semi-jocose vein of irony into which we long since fell in this 
country, when discoursing of railroad accidents. In recording 
a recent accident, caused by the impact of a passenger train 
against a wandering bullock, the Pall Mall Gazette says, 
“The public, however, inured to the incessant slaughter 
of the last month, will think little of an accident in which 
only two adults and one infant in arms met their death.” 
Indeed that inexplicable law which has so often seemed 
to cause a succession of accidents in this country has ap- 
‘parently gone into effect in England. Several collisions 
and ‘other mishaps resulting in a'’shocking loss of life have 
recently occurred on some of the best managed roads. 
Considering the surprising tardiness which English railroad 
managers evince in adopting some of the simplest means of 
safety used in this country, it is strange that they have so long 
escaped the consequences of their obstinacy. The atmos- 
pheric brake is almost unknown on their roads, and the very 
simple device of a signal cord seems to have been entirely 
neglected. In consequence of this last omission, the occu- 
pants of a car which took fire a few days since when the train 
was in motion were quite unable to make known their fright- 
ful situation. Moreover they were, according to the universad 
practice, locked in, nor could they, owing to the compartment 
structure of the carriages, pass from one to another. It was 
only, therefore, when they began to throw themselves from 
the windows that their predicament was discovered. Several 
of them sustained severe injuries, and it is a wonder that 
none were killed outright. We have, of course, nothing to 
brag of in the way of immunity from accidents, but we may 
safely say that were it not for our countless mechanical con- 
trivances, our reckless railroad men would have a much 
longer list of murders on their consciences than is the case 
at present. It only remains now for a competent gang of 
Western borderers to cross the ocean and waylay a train, let 
us say on the Great Northern line out of London, and our 
English cousins will be educated up to an adequate idea of 
the perils of railway travel. 





The announcement that the British - American 
Claims Commission has closed its labors takes the public 
pleasantly by surprise, coming as it does close upon the pay- 
ment of the Geneva award. This commission was organized 
under articles twelve to seventeem (inclusive) of the Wash- 
ington Treaty, its duties being to adjudicate war-claims 
brought by citizens of either country, whether as individuals 
or as corporations, the acts of the Confederate cruisers re- 
ferred in the other articles to the Arbitrators being expressly 
excluded. The Commissioners, three in number, were Mr. 
Russel Gurney for Great Britain, Mr. James 8. Frazer for 
the United States, and Count Corti, of Italy, for both govern- 
ments conjointly. Since the 26th of September, 1871, these 
commissioners have been engaged in their work, which was 
duly finished a few hours before the end of the two years al- 
lowed them by the treaty. Early in the course of their ses- 
sions they decided that their jurisdiction extended only to 
such claims as the law had failed to adjust. Under this rul- 
ing nearly five hundred claims were presented, and the de- 
cisions are now announced. Only nineteen of the five hun- 
dred were preferred by citizens of the United States, and 
all of them were disallowed, being based upon the St. Al- 
ban’s raid and upon the detention of ships loading with salt- 
petre at British ports while the war was in progress. The 
British claims, of which 184 were allowed, were for the loss of 
cotton and personal property taken and destroyed, for false 
imprisonment, and for the seizure and detention of ships, 
the aggregate amount of damages being &2,000,000. About 
$700,000 is awarded for illegal seizures of vessels, the rulings of 
the Supreme Court being in all instances reversed, but no 
awards were made in Consequence of the alleged illegality of 
the blockade as established by President Lincoln. The 
money is to be paid by the Government within one year, 
which will end the money transactions consequent upon this 
notabletreaty. Of the three investigations, then, which have 
taken place, two—namely, that concerning the Alabama 
Claims and that concerning the Northwestern boundary—have 
been decided in our favor, while this goes against us, apd we 
see no reason to complain that the finding is unjust. It is 
now in order for some of our Christian statesmen to move 
that the $2,000,000 be paid out of the sum lately turned over to 
us by Great Britain. 


Although it is not directly of great importance to us, 
inasmuch as we have no immediate intention of annexing the 
Gold Coast, the British expedition to Ashantee has some feat- 
ures of its own which may command general attention. Our 
readers already know how the Ashantees and their allies some 
fifty thousand strong swept down on British Guinea a short 
time ago, and after nearly exterminating the natives, who 
are claimed as Her Majesty’s subjects, were very near serving 
Her Majesty’s garrison in like manner. This was prevented 
by great gallantry and pluck on the part of the troops. The 
Ashantees were driven back, but still threaten the coast towns, 
and according to the precedents whereby Christians are in 
such cases governed, it has become necessary to give the Ash- 
antees a lesson which they will remember. To do this a force 
sufficient to cope with a poorly armed but very warlike race 
must march something like a hundred miles from the coast, 
capture Coomassie, the capital, and reduce the king to subjec- 
tion. Not avery difficult task for such a nation as England, 
under ordinary circumstances, but this campaign has to be 
begun and ended within two months, owing to the fact that 
the average European can live and breathe in the interior of 
this valuable country only during a somewhat ill-defined pe- 
riod beginning about the middle of December and ending near 
the first of March, Outside of these limits it may be assumed 





that an English army in the interior would not be very for- 
midable to natives however poorly armed, and even on the 
coast the miasma is so deadly that only the smallest possible 
number of officers will be sent beforehand to organize the 
Fantees, and reduce them to such discipline as will make them 
efficient allies for the 600 Englishmen who are to form the 
“regular” contingent. It is necessary, then, to start this 
force from home in complete order, so that it can set out at 
once for the interior ; to have the native contingent ready at 
the same time; to march a hundred miles through an unex- 
plored country, whose climate is supposed to be fatal to mules 
and horses; to fight and conquer a very brave and numerous 
enemy, and be back at Cape Castle within two months. To 
this task Sir Garnet Wolseley, the commander of the Red River 
expedition has been assigned, and thirty officers have volun- 
teered to accompany him. That a very perfect organization is 
essential to success is evident, and the question is whether all 
this trouble is worth taking for a country where a white map 
can hardly live long enough to become an expert judge of 
the gold-dust and ivory which are its chief products. 


It may or may not be remembered that a year or so 
ago the “ Internationals’’ broke up in something very like a 
row, a::d, with a threat of transferring their headquarters to 
this co intry, practically disappeared from view. Certainly 
little has been heard from them since then, and there has 
been a genera] impression that their star was waning. The 
Society has this year held its usual meetings at Geneva, 
but is divided into two factions, which are known as the 
Federalists and Centralists. These met separately, and do 
not seem to have made much progress toward coalition. 
Karl Marx, whose name was a terror to conservatism two 
years ago, still rules the advanced faction of Centralists, who, 
as distinguished from the Federalists, represent the radical 
portion of the Society. The object of Marx’s followers, as 
now announced, is to secure social through political reform, 
the first step being the “ nationalization of the land.”” The 
more moderate Federalists on the other hand propose to aim 
at a constant increase of the rate of wages and a constant de- 
crease of the hours of labor. Which of these aims is the 
more reasonable it is hard to decide; but that each has in it 
germs of popularity and some grains of common sense no 
one willdeny. The chief question, however, which engaged 
the larger or Federalist party was whether a general strike 
should be proclaimed throughout Europe, and no answer sat- 
isfactory to the Society appears to have been reached,although 
the absurdity of such a proposition was effectually shown. 
The International headquarters are now in Spain according to 
the best outside authorities, that country having been selected 
after the fall of the French Commune as offering the best op- 
portunities for the cultivation of radical socialistic ideas. 
The statistics brought forward at the Congress show that the 
Society has already more members in Spain than in any other 
country, not excepting France, where every workshop is a 
subdivision of the order. The credit of having detected the 
adaptability of Spanish peasants to International needs is due 
to a Russian Communist, Michael Bakounin by name, who 
has risen to be one of the recognized leaders of the Society. 
This man is a revolutionist by nature, who, if report be true, 
took up the socialist cause simply on the ground that it was 
comparatively an untried line of political activity and prom- 
ised more notoriety than any other. He has been concerned 
in varioug revolutions and served a term in Siberia under 
sentence from his own paternal Government. The funda- 
mental idea of his creed, as described by a correspondent of 
the London Times, is universal peace between nations and 
relentless war between labor and capital. 


There is a revolution at Santo Domingo which 
threatens to overthrow the Baez Government, and perhaps 
to swamp the Samana Company. Some of the chief towns 
have been captured by the revolutionists, whose war cry is, 
“Down with the Samana Convention and Baez.” There is 
some confusion about the matter, as is usual in dispatches 
concerning West India wars, and we do not know whether 
Gen. Garcia has left Baez and joined the revolution, and gone 
back again to Baez, or not. At all events we may, at any 
time, expect an appeal for help from our fellow citizens who 
lately invested their money in Santo Domingo territory. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 

—The salary of the Lord Mayor of London is to 
be fixed hereafter at £10,000. 

—The Government of British India intends to spend 
some £27,000,000 sterling within the next five years on State 
railways and canals of irrigation. 

—A very fine portrait of John Stuart Mill, by Mr. 
Watts, taken not long before the distinguished thinker'’s 
death, is to be engraved for the many admirers of Mr. Mill. 

—In most provinces of India production has be- 
come so excessive that the fruits of it have in some in- 
stances to be thrown away—wheat, for instance, is poured 
out and burned to empty the granaries. 

—The Spectator says that Professor Fisher’s *‘ very 
able” work on the Reformation shows impartiality and can- 
dor which entitle him to the high praise of being classed 
with Leopold Ranke himself. 

—A distinguished member of Parliament says that 
it cannot escape the observation of any experienced man that 
the population, wealth, and business of Great Britain have 
completely outrun its judicial power. 

—The Spectator protests most vigorously against 
“the wretched folly of the tone the clergy are adopting in 
the very crisis of their fate” in the contest which 800,000 ugri- 
cultural laborers are making for their rights as men. 

—The municipal organizatio of London is confined 
toa small distrigt, embracing not more than one-fortieth of 
the population of the metropolitan area. The rest of Lon- 
don is governed in sections by bodies called Vestries. 

—Professor Jowett is revising the proofs of a second 
edition of his translation of Plato’s Dialogues. He is sent off 
to Italy by his physicians for abstinence from serious work 
for the present, and will remain abroad for the next twelve 
months. 

—In paying, on September 6th, the last portion of 
the indemnity to Germany, France has completed the raising 
in three years of rather more than one thousand million dol- 
lars, on which she has to pay on the average six per cent., 
which will be a tribute to Germany of $00,000,000 a year. 
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The Household. 





OLD BACHELOR JOHN. 


BY SAUL POTTS. 





i AIN'T often that I speak on’t, for there ain't but few 
folks cares 

‘To hear me lettin’ on about myself, and my affairs ; 

I never was a talker, and I'm most too old a bird 

To be al’arnin’ of new tricks, but I take ye at your word, 


That ye'd really like to hear me tell the story of my life; 
And why I’m gettin’ old and grizzled, ’n’ never had no wife. 
Wal—there ain’t much story to it, and I don’t pretend to be 
No more 'y a hero, than what you’d'a bin, if you'd bin me. 


Folks that’s married sometimes has a ‘way of lookin’ with 
contempt 

On them that’s single, though perhaps they never so much as 
dream't 

That there might be good reasons for their livin’ as they do; 

It seems to me ha’sh judgment—and kind’vy onfeelin’ too. 


They sometimes call me crabbed, and a ‘‘ dried up, cross old 
bach.” 

Tt kind ’v grates upon me, like a creakin’, rusty latch— 

For it makes me think of younger, happier days that I have 
seen; 

’N if things had n’t bin just as they was, what I too might’a 
bin. 


It’s nigh on five and thirty year, since first I come out West, 

I thought I'd strike out for myself, it seemed to me the best; 

My young heart was chock-full 0’ hope, and there was one for 
whom 

I could have cut my pathway through the thickest back- 
woods’ gloom. 


Our family was large t’ home, and the old folks’ hands was | 
full; 

So me’n’ my youngest brother thought we'd give their boat 
a pull. 

I mean by that, we felt that if we lightened up their load, 

Life would n't seem to them, perhaps, such a dreadful up-hill 
road. 


T never had much schoolin’, as you "ll know to hear me talk, 

I’ve kinder picked up what I know—perhaps know ** cheese 
from chalk,” 

Book-]'arnin’ ain’t my strong p’int, but of pioneerin’ ways 

I’ve seen a3 much as most folks has, that’s goin’ nowadays. 


The first time I come West, I come through York State, by 
canal— 

The railroad wasn’t runnin’ yet, and tallygraphs was — Wal, 

*F you’d told folks that in thirty years news’d be sent on 
wires 

Clean round the airth, they 'd called ye one o’ the biggest kind 
o’ liars. 


*S I said, we pioneered along—a good deal o’ the way 

The country was a settlin’ up, even at that early day— 

We stopped first in Ohio, then we looked at Michigan, 

But we thought that goin’ further West would bea better 
plan. 


So we “ entered” land at Gov’ment price, in Southern Hlinoy. 
My brother's was adj’inin’ mine—he’s dead, 'n' his oldest boy 
Is married, carries on the farm, ’n’ lives up on the hill— 

And J—I carry mine on too—but I’m unmarried still. 


°S I said before, I left behind me when I come out West, 

One whom [I loved, God knows how much, and she too, loved 
me best. 

It was agreed that I’d go back and take her for my wife 

’N a year or two, or’s soon ’s I fairly got a start in life. 


I used to hear from Hetty pretty often. She could write 

A first-rate kind o’ letter, better’n mine a mighty sight. 

Mine was always blotched and bungled, but for all that, Hetty 
knew 

Every word inside come from my heart, and that to her was 
true. 


It took a month or so for letters to reach us in them days, 

And when mails went by stage-coach it did seem a dre’dful 
ways: 

But it’s Time makes distance seem so long, even in these 
days of steam; 

And to them that’s separated wide, it’s about’s it used to 
secm. 


Wal, I'd got some forty acres cleared—I built a log-house too, 

And got things fixed as comf’table’s I could where all was 
new— 

°N’ I calc’lated the neat spring to go back to Varmont, 

And marry Hetty, '’n’ bring her home: our minds was made 
up on't. 


That winter wasa pretty hard one, all the country through: 
Sich a one, for heavy snows and thaws, I think I never knew. 
Our mails was all behind-hand, for the roads was powerful bad; 
And a single line from Hetty was the only word I had. 


It was written weeks before, and in a shaky kind o’ hand, 

As if she'd hada very heavy fit 0’ sickness, and 

All it said was, “ John, dear, I’m not well. Could you come 
home?” 

When I read it I was’s if a clap o’ thunder ’d struck me dumb, 


** Could I come?” I'd like to see the airthly power could hold 
me back. * 

It didn’t take me very long my clothes and traps to pack, 

I traveled night and day, as fast as stagin’ would allow, 

And ten days was a quicker trip than two or three is now. 


And at the end of ten tong days, I reached my native town, 

One bright spring afternoon, just as the sun was going down: 

I hurried past folks that I knew, and them that knew me well, 

When ali to once’t I heerd the toll of the solemn “ passin’ 
bell.”’ 


*N’ I knew that somebody was dead—what? No! it couldn’t be 

My Hetty! that was just ner age, the bell struck twenty-three, 

T hurried faster, almost run, till I reached the old brown gate, 

—- roa I knew, without bein’ told, that I’d come home too 
ate 





’N’ then there come a blackness, and I can 't remember more. 

But they say for days and weeks I lay, just hoverin’ at death’s 
doer, 

Till finally, by God’s help, and by nursin’ of the best, 

[ got up on my feet again, and started back out West. 


And now ye've heered my story, ’n’ why I never had no wife, 

Do ye wonder any longer that I live this kind o’ life? 

Do ye wonder that my love went out like a candle in the wind 

When Hetty died? ’n’in livin’ so d' ye say ye think I’ve 

sinned ? 

Perhaps 't may be so—wal—may God forgive me if I have. 

But my heart for thirty years has laid with Hetty in her grave, 

And I carry on my farm alone, and I’m waitin’ for the day 

When the good Lord will call me, ’n’ I'll be ready to obey. 
BROOKLYN, August, 1873. 





MY WELL-SPENT SUMMER. 
BY KATE PEYTON. 
HIS story is for ‘‘common people ;* so if you 
are one of the uncommon people, or think you 
are—which is just the same—turn the leaf and pass on. 
This is not for you. 

“Kitty, 'd give the world if I only knew how to 
keep house like you. I get so discouraged and dis- 
heartened that I feel as if I'd just like to give it all up 
and die. What with the children, and the housework, 
and my ignorance, life is a burden to me.” 

Poor Cousin Belle! a dim suggestion of a plan by 
which I might help her out of her trouble had been 
floating through uty brain for several days, aad this 
pathetic appeal brought my ideas to a focus. 

Now, I know how tokeep house. Why? Because I 
had a New England mother; and if there are any bet- 
ter housekeepers in the world than the New England 
housekeepers, there ought to be aseparate department 
in Barnum’s for exhibiting them to the gaze of an 
admining world. 

My mother had a “ faculty.”” She was a gentle wo- 
man, but when she walked through a room, the chairs, 
tables, etc., used to marshal themselves into place, 
as if a general was giving the word of command to his 
soldiers. 

All of her daughters were instructed in housewifely 
duties. Inot only served an apprenticeship as ‘‘sec- 
ond girl,’ but was “ chief cook”’ 2s well, and when my 
father said: 

“Kitty, this bread is just as good as your mother’s,” 
I thought I had graduated with the highest honors. 
This was my good fortune. Poor Belle had never been 
taught anything but the piano, and, as she sagely re- 
marked, ‘‘ They could n’t eat music.” 

This was her ill-fortune, and se it came about that 
Belle, a thousand times prettier and brighter than I 
ever thought of being, had gotten the threads in her 
web of life all in a tangle, where I could have woven 
without let or hindrance. 

Now, this was my plan. Belle was naturally very 
quick and bright, and 1 could stay with her six months 
and train her in house-keeping. All that she needed 
was to be taught. But—alas for the “buts” in this world 
—we had planned a lovely summer at home. We had 
talked about it all winter. We were going up the St. 
Lawrence, to see the Thousand Isles; to visit Montreal 
and Quebec; then to Mount Desert, and on to the 
White Mountains, then to finish the summer at New- 
port. 

Could I give it up, and stay shut up in this little, 
“ pokey,” unfinished Western village, teaching Cousin 
Belle to do what was as easy to me as Mother Goose's 
melodies and the alphabet ? 

That night, when I went up to my room, I put on 
my “thinking cap,’’ and sat down to make my decis- 
ion. 

All at once, the true question at stake flashed across 
my consciousness. My pleasure, against another's 
need. Andso this is your Christianity, said I to myself, 
severely ; thisis the “enthusiasm for humanity ’’ which 
you talk about so loftily! Whereupon, I gave myself 
as sound a flagellation, morally, as any monk ever 
gave himself physically with a knotted cord, and, the 
question being settled, retired to sweet slumber and 
peaceful dreams. 

“Belle,” said I, the next morning at breakfast, ‘I 
think there is a way out of your trouble.” 

“Oh!” said she, radiantly, “if you only could help 
me!” 

“ But, Belle, if we find a way out you'll have to abdi- 
cate, and let me be a kind of absolute Empress of 
China for a few months. How would you like that?” 
said I, a little doubtfully, for Belle was several years 
my senior, and a matron’s dignity must be very ten- 
derly approached. 

“Kitty, you’ve no idea how heavenly it would be to 
me, to have some one tell me every day just what to 
do, again. That is one of my worst treubles. To think 
every morning when I get up that I must tell myself 
and everybody else what to do, when I don’t know 
what I want done myself.”’ 

‘Well, then,” said I, ‘‘ we'll begin to-day.” 

“Listen, Harry, and children,” said Belle, clapping 
her hands gleefully, “‘ you must all mind Cousin Kitty, 
and so must I. We’llall be young together. I begin 
to feel restored already.” 

“Very well,” said I, judicially, “ to-day is Thursday 
We will devote the rest of the week to getting the 
house in perfect order. We must have a clean gasket 
to put our jewel of a home in.” 

Talk about gymnastics! There may be great pleas- 
ure in throwing out a pair of wooden dumb-bells and 





then drawing them back again, but how can it possibly 
compare with flying around a room and putting it in 
exquisite order, that those you love may be comfort- 
able in it? 

To enjoy your work thoroughly you must idealize it, 
and who could idealize a pair of dumb-bells? 

Saturday night came, and the house was like a band- 
box. Then I put my finger on a *‘ tender spot’’ in the 
household economy. 

About one-fourth of the needless work was caused 
by a lack of order. The Lord of Misrule was sover- 
eign, and it sometimes looked as if hats, and coats, 
dresses and playthings had rained down. 

‘* Now,” said I, quoting my mother, ‘“‘ the house can- 
not be untidy if every person puts his or her own 
things in place.” 

‘‘Hear! hear!"’ shouted Cousin Harry, Belle’s hus- 
band, mischievonsty. 

“You may laugh, Harry, ‘said I, shaking my head 
at him, * but it is true.”’ 

“Thut ’s so,’’ he replied, “ there is considerable sense 
in that curly head of yours, after all.” 

‘Very well,”’ said I, ‘‘ what is the use of ‘sense’ if it 
won’t help us ont of eur troubles! Now Iam going to 
draw up a—what do you call it?—an agreement, by 
which each member af the family binds himself to 
keep his or her things in perfect order.” 

All entered merrily into the arrangement. Harry 
drew up a formidable looking document. He and Belle 
signed first; underneath the children wrote in regular 
order, and one of them gleefully put the pen between 
the baby’s chubby fingers and guided them to make 
‘his mark.” 

Then we reduced the regular routine of the work to 
a perfect system, and every day Cousin Belle was to 
devote her spare time to learning some one thing.+ 

Monday morging came. The house was in perfect 
order. Belle says, cheerily : 

“ Well, Kitty, what is the juvenile pupil to learn to- 
day ?”’ 

“What would you like?” 

“Tf Ll could only make such bread as you used te 
have at your house! It was the very poetry of food! 
Mine is sour, or it won’t rise, or something is the mat- 
ter with it half the time, so that it isn’t fit to eat.” 

“Belle,” said I profoundly, “haven’t you learned 
from Tyndall, and Huxley, and Maria Mitchell, and 
the Popular Science Monthly, that making bread is a 
chemical process, and that every chemical process is 
governed by certain fixed, unchangeable laws?” 

Belle looked a little bewildered; them smiling archly, 
said: 

*“T haven't devoted much time to chemistry for the 
last ten years.”’ 

“Yes, that’s the trouble,” said I; “it hasn't been 
chemistry, but something else beginning with C, viz., 
chance. Now, given your ingredients combined in a 
certain manner, and as an absolute result your bread 
is just as sure to rise as the sun is to rise in the east. 
You can't keep it down, unless you put a mill-stone on 
it. I suppose, Belle, you have wasted some food in your 
experiments?” 

‘Some! if you could see the bread and pies and cake 
I have thrown away you would be horrified. I some- 
times think we shall come to want as a punishment.” 

“Well, we won’t waste any more. In six lessons you 
can learn to make as good bread as anybody, or yeu 
are not the bright woman I think you are. So this 
week we will make bread every day. Of course, we 
cannot eat it all, but what we don’t want we will give 
to the poor.” 

And so every day T sat by the table and gave Belle 
instructions, while the pretty hands, which even hard 
work could not deface, molded the loaves which came 
out of the oven snowy within, a delicate brown with- 
out,—the sweet and odorous staff of life. Saturday I 
left her to her own devices, and I don’t believe she 
blushed more when Harry preposed to her than when 
he gave her that highest praise a man can offer—‘t This 
is just as good as my mother’s.” Poor Harry! what a 
digestion he must bave had to begin with, and what a 
béte noir “my mother’s bread” is to many a young 
housekeeper ! 

So here was one great trouble disposed of. Like 
many other troubles in life, it needed only to be grap- 
pled with and it disappeared. 

But how, in the meantime, did it fare with the order 
af the house? 

Disorder is a chronic trouble, and, like many other 
chronic troubles, sometimes needs a sharp alterative te 
break it up. 

Tuesday afternoon I saw something in the parlor 
which made me sit down and think a little. The re- 
sult was a note, thus: 

“DEAR HARRY :—Will you come down to the house as soon 
as you can conveniently? In great haste, Krrry.” 

Down came Harry at a pace like the lope of a Cali- 
fornia horse. Breathless he rushed in. 

“Ts Belle sick?” 

“No,” I replied; “but come into the parlor a mo- 
ment.” 

Now that he was here, I confess I was a little afraid 
of the result. Men have so much amour propre, and 
do so hate to be made ridiculous, that I felt as if I had 
drawn the elephant in a raffle and did n’t know wyat 
to do with it. 

“ Harry,” said I, severely, ‘‘ you remember our com- 
pact, and the duty of parents to set a good example?” 

I could see a glimmer of suspicion in his face. Then 
I made a desperate plunge. 
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“Look over on the sofa. I only sent for you to hang 

up your overcoat.” ; 

1 Pause, awful to me, while Harry vibrated between 

anger and merriment. Finally, good fellow that he 

was, he sat back in his chair and laughed heartily. 

{ “Kitty, I'll pay you for this, if Ilive. The idea of 

getting a man home from his office to hang up his 

overcoat! What will you bet that you don’t catch me 
ain?” 

a Bet! You are demoralizing! Ihave lived in New 

York, and seen Jerome Park; I have been in Saratoga, 

and heard about the races, but I have never made a 

bet. However, just to‘make up’ with you, Harry, 

#1’ll bet the price of that new China set which Belle 

“Very well,” said Harry; ‘but you see if she gets 
at” 

After this it was a source of much silent amusement 
to Belle and myself to see Harry every morning, 
sauntering carelessly around the room, as if he had no 
object whatever, but slyly looking out of the corners 
of his eyes to see if anything of his was astray, and the 
pouncing upon the offending article, like the eagle 
upon his prey. I lost my bet. 

And now descend we, at one fell swoop, from esthet- 
ics to—potatoes. 

Perhaps you know very little about these except in 
their daimtiness. You may have driven out from your 
hotel this summer and returned with a cornucopia of 
** potatoes @ la Saratoga,” and entertained a kind of 
dim fancy, if you have thought about it at all, that 
they grow in some such mysterious way, but the orig- 
inal article is no more like these crisp, brown, brittle 
bits of deliciousness than the original “* What Is It”’ is 
hike a civilized, cultivated man. No; the original po- 
tato is a dirty, ugly tuber, with its mother earth cling- 
ing closely around it, and needs divers and sundry ope- 
‘rations before it can be presented to your artistic eyes. 

We had made out a regular bill of fare, and on this 
bill figured the delicious esculent aforesaid, twice a 
day, breakfast and dinner. So fourteen times a week 
Belle was in the habit of disappearing in the nether- 
most regions with a little pan, which she filled with 
the ugly, dirty things, and then subjected to the weari- 
some preparatory processes. 

Now, a New England housekeeper is a labor-saving 
institution; so, one day, I took a basket and disap- 
peared. When I returned with it full, Belle looked 
up ahgast. 

“*My goodness! are we going to have a regiment for 
dinner ?’”’ said she. 

“No,” I replied, “ this is for the week. One journey 
for fourteen.” 

Belle’s eyes sparkled with a new thought. Once plant 
the germ of forethought in a woman’s mind, and it 
will blossom out in a thousand unexpected ways. 

But there is one thing in housekeeping, before which 
the most New England-like faculty must stand 
abashed, there is no “laying that spectre,”’ who is con- 
tinually asking for “ clean dishes.”’ 

The gods on Olympus, it is said, toss aside their gob- 
lets, and take fresh ones every time, but poor mortals 
cannot do that, and so comes the inevitable soap and 
water. But one can be helped through the process, 
and so one day I walked out to the shop of a kind of 
halfway Hoosier carpenter, and gave him directions 
for making a dish-drainer—a thing he had never heard 
of. He brought it to us the next day, and we found it 
a source of solid comfort; but, alas! I lost my stand- 
ing with the Hoosier. 

' That evening, when he went home to “bacon and 
greens’ for the third time that day, he told his wife, 
who, with kind consideration, managed to send it along 
to me, that 

“Them Yankee girls was powerful cute, but he did n’t 
think he should want one fora wife. He’d ruther 
have one of ‘ornary’ kind. For a woman to be telling 
a man how to make things, somehow seemed to him 
agin nater.”’ 

And yet this man had never heard of Bushnell’s Re- 
form against Nature, and did n’t even know there was 
such a question as Woman’s Rights. 

One more experiment, and that isall. The rest were 
like unto them. Good coffee is a drink fit for the gods. 
I believe it is the original nectar; but poor coffee, alas! 
if the deities, in that other place, do have anything 
to assuage their thirst, it must be that. It is such a 
punishment to drink it! 

“Now, Belle,” said I, one morning, “coffee.’”’ Belle 
looked subdued at once, as if she expected a little more 
chemistry, but I spared her. ‘ Give good coffee, prop- 
erly roasted and ground, plus boiling water, and a 
subtle something which Sambo called ‘de know how,’ 
and the gesult must be—nectar. So this week we will 
have coffee for our text,” and the result was, as it must 
be, nectar. So it went on, and before the expiration 
of the six months, I formally abdicated, and Belle 
took the reins again, because she knew just how to 
Manage them. 

And did things go on in this smooth way, and bread, 
aul coffee, and all the necessaries of family ecmfort 
come without agy slips or mishaps? 

J My dear friend, I will be confidential. There are 

spots on the sun,” there are erratic wanderings among 
the stars, there are clouds as well as sunshine, and this 
little household was human. 

There were days when things were very wrong in- 
decd. When the children were cross, and Belle was 
tired, and I—well, I had “ nerves,” I believe that is the 
Bice way of saying it. 











There were days when letters came from my party 
of friends, enjoying the summer trip, which filled me 
with a hateful discontept. Hot days, when the spark- 
ling waves of the St. Lawrence dashed before my eyes; 
when the Thousand Isles arose out of the mist of my 
vision, like the Isles of the Blest; days when the velvet 
lawns, the exquisite flowers, the spreading beach, and 
the festive throng of Newport, mocked me in the dis- 
tance, and, above all, the sunny summits of the White 
Mountains lifted themselves like a dazzling mirage. 

But those days were few. There is nothing like a 
sense of duty to curb the wandering fancy. 

Belle, like many another troubled young housekeep- 
er, needed only a Jittle instruction, and writes me that 
she has now a happy, well-ordered home. 

As for me, it is certainly a very deplorable and 
mournful thing for a woman to be called ‘“ cute ’’—but 
then, if one has managed to help another a little by it, 
the odium is more supportable. 

I have had my gay summer since, but this I still call, 
—My Well-Spent Summer. 





THE ROMANCE OF THE BREAD- 
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I’ we had no ambrosia but what the poets give 
us, this would bea starved world. How did the 
first field of ripe wheat look to the man who had 
sinned himself out of Eden? What did the young 
winds say among the yellow, bearded heads? Did 
they tell of the joy of harvest, and sing the great 
truth, too dimly apprehended even yet, that “ eating 
bread in the sweat of the brow” is not the sentence of 
an angry God, but the promise of a sympathizing 
Father, appointing for all thesorrows of life one seri- 
ous, certain comforter—work? Many are the songs of 
harvest, now, but who will sing us the tirs* one? 

And such teeming harvests as were then gathered 
out of the warm, generous bosom of the young earth! 
What amazing granaries there were in Nineveh, and 
Babylon, and Egypt! And what wonderful vitality 
this grain must have possessed; for I have seen grow- 
ing under English skies wheat whose seed corn was 
taken from the cerements of a mummy that may have 
known Joseph, or bowed before Pharaoh. 

Equally fertile was that “‘ land of wheat and barley” 
whose blessed acres were once the favored fields of all 
the earth. Consider its size and its immense popula- 
tion in Solomon's time, and yet Solomon could give 
Hiram, king of Tyre, ‘‘ year by year, 20,000 measures 
of wheat for food for his household.” 

From the rich champaign country in the north of 
Africa, wheat was transplanted to the fertile fields of 
Sicily. The sacred chaplet of corn ears is as old as 
the foundation of Rome; it was the first crown worn 
in that city of lost gods and godlike men. Acca 
Laurentia, the foster-mother of Romulus, crowned 
him with it,a brother of the first priesthood instituted 
in the new state—‘‘ the twelve guardians of the corn- 
fields.”’ 

At what time wheat was first grown in England is 
not known. Cesar says he found corn growing on the 
coast, but he does not say of what kind; and it is only 
within the last century that wheaten bread has been 
abrndant and cheap enough to become the universal 
and ordinary food of the people. The monks of St. 
Edmund’s Abbey in the eighth century—and monks 
had always the best of everything—ate barley bread. 
At Colchester, in 1296, an inventory taken, which is 
still extant, shows that though every family had a 
little store of from twenty to fifty pounds of barley or 
oats, there was very little wheat found ; and even at the 
end of the last century, Eden tells of a boy searching 
the market town of Carlisle in vain for wheaten 
bread. Since that time, however, the wheaten loaf 
has come to be among the manufacturing laborers of 

<ngland the one thing positive; and for the future, 
between them and their great dread—having to 
change the white loaf for the brown—stands America 
and the teeming trans-atlantic granaries. 

Baking precedes the period of history; but how soon 
leavened bread was used cannot be known. Chaldea 
claims the discovery, and itis certain that the Chal- 
dean bread was famous for its excellence. Egypt was 
acquainted was the process, for Moses interdicted it 
during the Passover. Pliny says that in his day the 
French used yeast made from fermented malt, but 
this method was either forgotten or little practised 
until the French bakers in the seventeenth century 
universally adopted it. The Faculty of Medicine de- 
clared it bad for the health, and Louis XIV. pro- 
hibited it. But progress, when backed by self-interest 
or gratification, will have way; and the popular 
taste triumphed over both king and doctors. Public 
bakers, though important functionaries in all ancient 
nations, never flourish in Anglo-Saxon communities 
until circumstances of unusual growth compel their 
service. When the great manufacturing city of Man- 
chester had a population of 90,000 she had not one 
baker’s store, and in all the smaller towns of England 
every household makes its own bread. Sweet, whole- 
some and serviceable to a proverb, the four main 
points in its manufacture are acknowledged to be: 
First, setting all the sponge at once; Second, having 
iron pans with very deep sides to prevent the escape of 
the carbonic acid gas from the baking loaf; Third, 
thorough and careful firing; Fourth, freeexposure on 
every side toa curreat of cool air when taken out of 





the oven, in order to prevent the warm vapor which 
rises from hot bread condensing on the loaf. When 
the family bread is bought from a public baker, there 
isno better way of deciding on the excellence of differ- 
ent makers than by putting a piece of bread ina 
saucer and pouring clean water over it. The bread 
that absorbs the most water and weighs the heaviest 
is the best bread. 

Barley has as ancient and honorable a lineage as 
wheat, although it has become the “ black sheep" of 
the cereal family. Its native land is Syria or Egypt, per- 
haps the latter, as we read in Exodus ix, 31, that “the 
flax and the barley’? were smitten in the plague of 
hail. However. it was in the barley-fields around 
Bethlehem that the beautiful Ruth gleaned after the 
servants of Boaz; and in the seventh chapter of Sec- 
ond Kings we are told what proportion barley bore to 
wheat in value at Samaria, 892 B. C.—‘* A measure of 
fine flour for a shekel, and two measures of barley for 
ashekol.”’ It was the chief item in the meager Spar- 
tan dit; but for a Roman soldier to eat barley-bread 
was a ‘isgrace, since those coborts only were fed with 
it who had lost their colors gr given ground before 
the enemy: Ths brave and the fortunate ate of the 
finest of the wheat. As a cheap bread it has been the 
necessity rather than the choice of all Buropean na- 
tions; and the old Duke of Argyle’s enthusiasm over 
his “ bannocks 0’ barley meal’’I regard as a poetic 
fraud. Thirty years ago I had every opportunity of 
testing their virtues among the Manx fishermen, but it 
was only after a ten hours sail in a keen Nor’ wester 
that I could say ‘‘Thank you” for one. The fascina- 
tion of barley is neither in bannock, cake nor scone, 
but in the beer and brewed drinks, and the whiskey 
distilled from it. Upon the whole it has a very bad 
character now. Respectability and virtue look shyly 
on it, and theology and philanthropy keep a terrible 
book of reckoning for its offences. 

A very small portion of the barley grown finds a 
legitimate use; this is ground down to its very heart 
and called * Pearl Barley,” and is excellent in soups 
and broths. I do not know whether the Christian 
Union will allow me to call a famous ancient cosmetic. 
made of barley-meal, honey and goat's milk, a legiti- 
mate use or not; but at any rate, the Greek, Roman, 
Saxon and Scandinavian beauties all used it. 

Oats may be as ancient as wheat and barley, but 
their family records are lost. It must be admitted 
that the Scriptures do not name them; and that they 
were scarcely known in Rome until after the Christian 
era. It is almost certain that they are indigenogs to 
England, for Czesar describes hats made from the 
straw by the ancient Britons which were probably 
little inferior in the plaiting to the present stylish 
favorites. No one can say anything against oats; them 
record is eminently thrifty, mora) and useful. It is 
true that Dr. Johnson—who knew as much abou 
organic chemistry and nutrition as he did about the 
planet Neptune or the electric telegraph—sneeringly 
defined them as “ food for horses in England, and for 
men in Scotland ;”’ but it is equally true that English 
horses, and Scotch men—if supposed to be an epitome 
of their meals—are all the evidence oats need im their 
favor. 

Recent investigations have shown that no cereal is 
more valuable to build up the bones, and give body 
and vigor to the whole animal system. The thews 
and muscles of the whole Scotch nation attest this 
fact, and I have heard Scotchmen assert, with a grave 
and pawky humor, that not only the fine health, but 
also the philosophical tastes, mental research, and pru- 
dential conduct of ‘the canny Scot” are all the honest 
fruits of his oat-meal cakes and porridge. Perhaps so, 
we are but what we eat, and our limbs and organs 
have all been picked up from our plates. 

Rye is the poor relation of the cereals, the one grain 
not needful in rich and prosperous communities. 
Though known to the ancient Egyptians, its native 
home is the sandy wastes south of the Baltic and 
Gulf of Finland, and the desert steppes of Asiatic 
Tartary. It also grows abundantly beyond the Ya- 
kutsk on the surface of a frozen subsoil. The Swedish 
peasant subsists mostly on rye cakes which, being 
only made twice a year, are generally hard as a board. 
Two hundred years ago the poorer classes in England 
were often compelled to eat it in times of scarcity. It 
was imported chiefly from Germany and discharged 
at the port of Rye in Sussex—hence its English name. 
Rye is subject to a disease called Ergot, which makes 
the grain so poisonous that certain and fearful death 
is the result to all who eat it, whether man, auimal or 
insect. 

Buckwheat is a native of Tartary and Nepaul, and 
is everywhere cultivated in Cochin China; itis also a 
favorite in Switzerland and all alpine countries, be- 
cause it ripens so quickly. In Saxony and Silesia it 
forms a part of every meal the peasants take, and in 
Italy and Holland a kind of crumpet is made from it 
which is considered a great dainty. Buckwheat cakes 
have a delicate, fragraut flavor which American 
palates thoroughly appreciate, but bread cannot be 
made of the flour, because it is very deficient in gluten. 
Its flowers are rich in honey and peculiarly attractive 
to bees, while the grain is so irresistible to pheasants 
that they will travel miles and forget their natural 
timidity to procure it. Fowls and turkeys fattened on 
it are said to have an eminently delicious flavor; I am 
sorry I camnot speak experimentally on this subject. 

Maize is the gift of the New World to the Old, the 
young lusty cereal which, in its size and luxuriance, 
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typifies the wealth and fertility of a land able to find 
**bread enough and to spare”’ for all who come to her. 
Every way maize is good—suppawn, mush, hominy, 
samp, hoe-cake and johnny-cake; but if you would 
taste the flavor of Eden in its silken clad grains, get 
a Southern negro to put the young, green ears among 
the embers for you. Take gratefully from the dusky, 
kindly hands what only they can cook; and as you 
feast upon the little bags of deliciously roasted amy- 
laceous milk say, 

{ “Ts not this a dainty dish 

* Toset before the king?” 

Bread, whatever made of, is a gift of God, a sacred 
mystery whose purity we may not think lightly of. 
From its white crumb is made the crimson stream of 
life, the brawny muscle, the delicate, lovely flesh; yea, 
the “ thoughts that breathe and words that burn.” 





The Little Folks, | 





— 





BABY’S BED. 
BY S. M. WALCH. 


AINTY and white is the little spread, 
Cool and smooth is the tiny bed, 

Curtained with nettings so airy and light 
Not a fly can hide himself from sight ; 
And there the baby shall sleep, sleep, sleep, 
While mother and angels their watch shall keep ;— 
Mother and angels shall watch together 
All through the sultry summer weather. 


Fleeciest blankets shall make the spread, 

And downiest feathers the little bed 

Where baby, our darling, shall sweetly repose, 
Warm to the tips of her cunning wee toes ; 
When the wintry winds shall blow, blow, blow, 
And all the world be white with snow ;— 

And mother and angels still watch together 
All through the frosty winter weather. 





THE GREEN PELISSE. 


J HEN I was a little girl, many years ago, I 
‘\ read a nice little story, and though it has been 
a long time since I read it, I have not forgotten it. I 
will endeavor to tell the children who may read your 
paper one very much like it. Iam sure all will agree 
with mein thinking that no one can be really happy 
who is not good, or tries not to be good; and I hope 
my little story, although it is very simple, will help to 
make children happy. I shall call it 

i THE GREEN PELISSE. 

Paris, the capital of France, is not only the most 
elegant city of Europe, but of the world. It contains 
many superb buildings, and elegant gardens and 
boulevards, or walks. The garden of the Tuileries is 
one of the most celebrated; it is much frequented by 
all classes of people, and many bappy children sport 
about its bright parterres, or flower beds. 

One day, in early summer, a lady and her little 
daughter came into the garden to promenade and en- 
joy the sights and sounds around them, when they 
were overtaken by quite a severe storm of wind and 
rain. To protect thems: |ves from its violence, they 
entered one of the summer houses or alcoves, which 
are in these gardens. ‘Shey had been there only a 
short time, when a lady «'{ charming appearance came 
in for protection from *ystorm. She was handsome- 
ly dressed, in a full s,“44 of green. Bonnet, parasol, 
overdress, were all of 44°9n. She took a seat near the 
lady, and with winnir ffability and grace entered 
into conversation. T! e passed pleasantly within, 
notwithstanding the s#\go was severe. After a while 
the moth>r of the litfa4firl untied a parcel of very 
nice cherfies, and hand: them to her daughter, said, 
“Offer thim, my dear, “@ithe lady, and always remem- 
ber that S-erything is G&ahbly sweet when shared with 
others.” *Che little gin? did her mother’s bidding, 
ebeerfilly and gracef ut y, and the cherries were ac- 
cepted by the lady, ace enjoyed by them all. After 
the rain was over, and fhe sun again shining, pleasant 
“‘adieux”’ were said, atid they separated for their dif- 
ferent destinations. During the evening, while the 
lady and her daughter were sitting in their tasteful 
parlor reading and working, a servant handed in a 
package that had been left at the door. It was ad- 
dressed ‘“‘ To the little girl who had so generously di- 
vided with others her cherries.’’ Of course, the 
mother and daughter were much pleased, and anxious 
to know from whom the package came. On opening, it 
was found to contain beautiful books, and pretty toys, 
and a card with these words written on it, ‘ Every- 
thing is doubly sweet when shared with others,” 
signed, ‘Green Pelisse.”” All the information the serv- 
ant could give was, that a footman in livery had 
handed in the package without a word. For 
several day's the same thing was repeated. Lovely 
flowers, rare birds in beautiful cages, choice music, 
delicious fruits, were sent, with the invariable accom- 
paniment of a card with the same words, “ Every- 
thing is doubly sweet when shared with others.’”’ The 
little girl, with a happy smile, said to her mamma, 
**Did you ever think because I handed a lady a few 
cherries that I would receive so many beautiful 
things?’ Her mother replied, ‘‘ No, my dear, but you 
see the ‘Green Pelisse’ thinks that everything is 
doubly sweet when shared with others.” Many and 
fruitless efforts were made by the lady to find out 
their friend, but at last they were gratified. A loud 




















ring at the bell was heard, and a servant, in rich 
livery, left a box in which was contained a velvet 
case. They opened it eagerly, and to their great de- 
light, discovered a beautifulfy painted miniature of a 
beautiful woman. On the back of it (it was set ele- 
gantly in gold) was engraved the oft repeated sen- 
tence, “ Everything isdoubly sweet when shared with 
others.”? Of course, the original of this lovely picture 
was the ‘‘Green Pelisse.””, And who do you think she 
was? No less a personage than one of the Royal 
Princesses. She was driving about the gardens when 
the storm arose, and, as we remember, she also took 
refuge in the same place as the lady and her little 
daughter had done, and was so pleased with them and 
the sentiments expressed by the mother, that she de- 
termined to find out who they were, and bade her sery- 
ant follow them and bring her their address. 

The day after the miniature was received, an elegant 
earriage was sent to bring them to the Palace of the 
Tuileries. Of course, the invitation was accepted, for 
a Royal invitation is, you know, in other words, a com- 
mand, and from this time a warm friendship grew up 
between the princess and the lady, and when, in after 
years, the little girl had grown to be a woman, she be- 
came one of the favorite attendants of this beloved 
princess, who was always her devoted friend. So we 
see, from this little story, that kindness and generosity 
meet often with their reward even in this world. I 
trust all the children who may chance to read this 
little story will follow its teachings, not for earthly 
rewards, but because we are told in the Bible to ‘‘ be 
kindly affectioned one to another in brotherly love;” 
and although none of us may have royal personages 
for our friends and patrons, we will have the testi- 
mony of a guvod conscience, which is far above pearls 
or rubies, and {above all, will have the King of kings 
to be our friend and father. 








PUZZLES. 
A QUOTATION ENIGMA. 
From the Book of Proverbs. 
** 41, 2, 60, 8, 35, is that 71, 7,37, 1, 10, 21, 61, 23, 27, 44, and yet 5, 
19, 7, 50, 70, 32, 31, 26, 52, 28.” 
** He 63, 29, 62, 52, is 12, 15, a 54, 21, 36, 59, 60, 64, 56, 26, heart 57, 
2, 65, 48, 48 be 4, 9, 43, 54, 40, 72,3, 39.” 
** 20, 3, 7, 60, 11, 41, is 30, 13, the heart 14, 22, them that 42, 17, 55, 
68, 45, 75, 3, evil.”” 
“47, 53, from the 54, 69, 3, 67, 9, 33, 7, 35, of a 15, 74, 58, 48, 73, 56, 
2, man.” 
“ He that 42, 46, soon 16, 38, 34, 24, 51, dealeth 15, 49, 74, 48, 42, 46, 
28, 48, 51.”” 
** A 22, 25, 42, 3, 66, 4, loveth 18, 1, all 41, 45, 17, 8, 67.” 
AN ENIGMATICAL ACROSTIC. 
What title vile does Arnold bear? 
What should we seek with constant care ? 
What gift is that which poets need? 
What propels with resistless speed ? 
What leads to honor, wealth and name? 
Next, what has been our nation’s shame ? 
Which of “ the twelve” was prone to doubt ? 
What are school-boys wont to shout? 
What noble son had Josephine? 
Who was Napoleon’s second queen ? 
What country yields a famous gum? 
What used to make prodigious hum ? 
What zone where roams the tiger bold ? 
Where did Solomon get his gold ? 
Who first the steamboat did employ ? 
What yielded slaves their highest joy ? 
What animal looks most like man? 
What is seen the heavens to span? 
What moves in variegated shell? 
What statesman at Wehawken fell? 
My whole is the last words uttered by the late John Quincy 
Adams. J. RHODES MAYO. 


ISABEL. 


CURTAILMENTS. 
Curtail part of the foot, and leave a preposition. 
An insect, and leave a verb. 
A girl's name, and leave a girl's name. 
A fluid, and leave a preposition. 
VERBAL SQUARES. 
No. 1.—The intellectual principle. 
One of Shakespeare’s characters. 
One of the parts of speech. 
Finished. 
No. 2.—Food for animals. 
To lift. 
An article of dress. 
Something much used in winter. 
The faculty of perception. JANE ELLIOTT. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
*“T cawth ton won het netleg nutmau inra, 
I reah on rome sit owl soonnotmou gson,— 
Tub tislylen noup ym nidwow enpa 
Het torfs si ginpanti sirepcut lal ginth glon.” 
MINNIE T. 


Puss DARWIN. 


ORNITHOLOGICAL. 
Some new species. 
A load; a prickly plant; a kind of lime; a kind of pepper. 
A group of islands; a peddler; a musician ; a kind of gun. 
BETH. 
A BIBLICAL DIAMOND FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. 

A consonant. 

A nephew of Abraham. 

A man sent to explore the land of Canaan. 

A great king. 

A place where Abraham entertained angels. 

Whom we are commanded to worship. 

A consonant. GEM FITZPATRICK. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 10. 
Crossword Enigma.—* Return, ye backsliding children.’’—ISABEL, 
BUNNY, GERTRUDE AUGUSTA, VIVO. 
Numerical Puzzle.—24631.—BuNNy, SIGMA, WILLIE, VIVO. 
Geographical.—Mace-don-i-a.—BUNNY. 
Diamond Puzzle.—Carefulness.—BUNNY, VIVO. 


plecapttations.—M-abel, l-a tent, d-earth, H-esther, P-a-trick.— 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


6 ges correspondent who sent us lately some speci- 

mens of a servant girl’s “ Partingtonisms’’ adds the fol- 
lowing from the same source: “ Annette (for she claimed not to 
be a Bridget) said her mistress was very inconsistible, and at an- 
other time that her master was an old-residental. The grocer 
in the neighborhood was, she thought, a real good, consequen- 
tial man—meaning conscientious. She remarked one day that 
the plumber said that ‘the boiler in the kitchen would have 
relapsed long ago if it had not been for the sentiment at the 
bottom of it.’ She professed to be a very uneanonical—econom- 
ical—person, and one who never disaccommodated anybody. 
She wore gorded dresses, and never cared for the lucre of mon- 
ey. After seeing a procession, she said: ‘Oh, my! the streets 
are so populous with the people!’ Showing her fingers one day 
after having pared fruit, she explained that it was ‘ the oxalic 
in the apples’ that caused them to appear as they did. One 
of her friends, she said, ‘had the brown curate in his throat.’ 
One of the young ladies made to her some remark about Jo- 
nah, and she answered, ‘I do n’t know much about Jonah, 
for I never studied grammar much.’ She went sometimes to 
St. Bartomy’s Church (meaning Bartholomew's) and some- 
times to Dr. Teenan’s (Tyng’s). During a severe thunder 
storm, she said: ‘ Miss C., what is it makes the thunder? does 
it come from the bowels of the earth? Ihave heard that the 
clouds get converted sometimes and that makes the lightning.’ 
Another servant was sent to buy candles; she could not re- 
member the word adamantine, so my mother said: ‘Can you 
remember Adam, Ann, and tin pan?’ ‘Oh, yes, ma’am|’ 
When she returned, she said: ‘The man laughed at me.’ 
‘Well, Mary, what did you ask for?’ ‘Why, sure, I said I 
wanted Adamantinpan candles.’ ”’ 

—The other day an Irishman with a very heavy 
trunk got into an omnibus, and sat himself down and held 
the box on his knees. The conduetor wanted to take it from 
him. “ But,’ says Paddy, “sure, the poor creatures of horses 
have enough to do to drag along without that, and I'll carry 
it meself.”’ 


—I want the day to come when women will vate. 
Without their vote I fear we will never be able to put down 
the houses of infamy and the liquor saloons of our country. 
Nothing is so ruinous to the country, it is true, and it is my 
opinion that we can 't get along without the women voting. 
It is not good for man to be alone.—Bishop Simpson at South 
Bend, 

—The man who answered an advertisement to the 
following effect says his curiosity is satisfied: “If you would 
learn how to make home happy, send a postage-stamp and 
twenty-five cents to P. O. Box No. —, Cincinnati.” He did 
send the necessary cash, and soon received the answer: “If 
you are as big a fool as we think you must be for giving us 
your money, you can make home happy by leaving it and 
going West by yourself.’’—Hearth and Home. 

—‘‘I don’t know where that boy got his bad temper 
—not from me, I’m sure,” said a slightly irritable father one 
day. ‘‘ No,” said a sarcastic wife, “you ’ve certainly not lost 
yours.” The head of the family subsided. 

—It is a theological error to suppose that Adam lost 
anything by exchanging the Garden of Eden for the whole 
wide world; he ** gained ground”’ by the operation. 








BEECHER’S 





HH. W. SERMONS. 





NEW SERIES. 
‘“PLYMOUTH PULPIT.”’ 


Change of Size and Form. 





OR five years, now, this weekly pamphlet edition 
of Mr. BEECHER’S sermons has been published without 
intermission,—one sermon each, of those currently preached 
in Plymouth Church. The remarkable cordiality with which 
the public welcomed them from the very first, and the 
steady growth of their circle of readers, not only in the 
United States and Canada, but in every continent of the 
world and the islands of the sea, showed that they met a real 
need. And after each group of six months’sermons (twenty- 
six each) had been completed in pamphlet, it was re-printed 
and bound in book form, and met with a wide sale also in 
that shape. 

But now ten volumes have been completed; and, feeling 
that the large octavo form of these was making a some- 
what bulky library, the Publishers have resolved to change 
the size of the publication to one more shapely and con- 
venient, both for the pamphlet and the book, while retain- 
ing the large, clear, open type which has always been one 
of its distinguishing features, making it an especial favorite 
with the sick, the old, and those who need comfort and in- 
struction at home. 

In commencing this “New Series,” also, the Publishers 
have concluded to advertise it among families, by the mode 
first adopted by them in publishing the Curist1AN UNION, 
Mr. Beecher’s weekly journal. And they will therefore 
present to every annual subscriber during the coming year 
a fine Chromo-lithograph, printed in Paris, reproducing an 
exquisite new Cross and fiower-piece, called ‘‘ The Lord is 
Risen,” which for delicacy of conception and harmony of 
color isa rare and beautiful picture. 

This “Premium” is given with the simple object of in- 
ducing many to take PLYMOUTH PULPiT who otherwise might 
not be attracted by a pamphlet containing “ nothing but a 
sermon,” in the firm faith that, like the rapidly widen. 
ing circles of the CaRrisTIAN UNioN readers, when they 
have once taken it for a year and found how much they 
really enjoy and depend on it, they will continue as regular 
subscribers for the sake of the publication itsclf, such pre- 
miums as we may continue to give being matters of very 
little importance as compared with that. 

The regular price of PLymMoutH Puwprr (with its pre- 
mium) is $3. To subscribers for the CHRISTIAN UNION, we 
will send PLyMouTH PULPIT (with its premium) fora year, 
for $2.75. The mounting of the PLYMOUTH PULPIT picture 
will be 30 cts. extra, delivered free; no unmounted ones wili 
be issued, experience showing that they are very rarely 
called for. 


J.B. FORD & Co., Publishers. 
27 Park Place, New Yorks 
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From Satu rday, September 20, to Sutur- 
day, September 27. 

Wall Street has been in a state of suspense 
since our last, which left the Street in doubt over 
the policy of closing the Stock Exchange, but 
hopeful, upon the whole, of better things. This 
feeling continued until Tuesday afternoon, when 
the suspension of Henry Clews & Co. set affairs 
awry once more. This firm held out with great ob- 
stinacy, receiving, as is asserted, unusual facilities 
in the sale of bonds tothe Treasury, but at last 
gave way, and the day closed gloomily enough. It 
is fair to state that this firm has addressed a circu- 
lar to its correspondents and depositors, tw the ef- 
fect that it proposes to continue its business as 
heretofore by receiving special deposite in trust 
for new accounts, pledged only to payments drawn 
against such new accounts; that it will realize 
upon its assets as fast as possible, and make pay- 
ments pro-rata until the entire amount of existing 
indebtedness shall be liquidated, interest being 
paid as heretofore. The circular farther says, “our 
assets being largely in excess of our liabilities, our 
suspension was caused solely by our inability to 
dispose of them at any price not ruinous to our 
customers and ourselves.” 

In this connection, the Financier says : 

“ The suspension of the two trust companies—and 
of the private bankers too—is only because they had 
nobody to lean on. The Union Trust could pay out 
its currency or it could draw on the Manhattan 
bank; it could even make its checks good only 
through the clearing-house, thus a one day’s 
time; but its cash would not last, and when it had 
checked out its balance and the bank refused its 
checks it had not the resource of obtaining loan 
certificates for seventy-five per cent. of its good 
assets. That the situation may be more clearly 
comprehended, we repeat that only non-member- 
ship in the clearing-house — ed these out- 
siders to suspend and prevents their resuming un- 
til the panic so far passes that they can convert 
their securities into money; and that nothing but 
the loan certificates has enabled the banks to keep 
open and pay by checks. [Illustrative of the press- 
ure on the banks is a private circular issued by one 

of the largest banks and sent us by its cashier, who 
is eminent in his profession. He writes of it, with 
perfect truth and point, that itis ‘a circular forced 

out of us by the operation of our worthless cur- 
rency.’ The circular notifies out-of-town corres- 
pone ents that under the existing scarcity of money 
the bank cannot undertake to convert entire bal- 
ances, although every exertion will used to 
answer calls for money; and it plainly says that 
*in this present crisis of our irredeemable paper 
currency, the inland cities and towns will have to 
bear equally with New York the inconveniences 
and distresses occasioned by the essential nature 
of this system 

On Wednesday Howes & Macy, a house which 
has always been regarded as conservative, and con- 
sequently strong, suspended payment, adding to 
the prevailing depression. The house has issued 
a circular similar, in all important particulars, 
to that of Clews & Co., which we have quoted 
above. 

On Thursday the Government purchase of bonds 
reached the limit prescribed, over $24,000,000 hav- 
ing been paid out in the purchase of bonds, and the 
redemption of certificates. 

Friday and Saturday were dull days, and the 
statement that the Treasury will do nothing more 
had a rather depressing effect. The Governing 
Committee of the Stock Exchange met, and agreed 
to open on Tuesday morning. Until Friday the 
Gold market was quiet, but on that day a sharp 
turn took place, and the prices went up to 114, 
rising to that figure from 1190n Monday. On Sat- 
urday it rose still farther, reaching 115, and high 
rates were paid for the temporary use of coin. 

News from abroad is not unfavorable. Consols 
were unchanged; U. 8. bonds are not unreason- 
ably depressed. The Bank of England has raised 
its discount rate to 4 per cent., to check the out- 
flow ot gold. 

The President has addressed a letter to Messrs. 
H. B. Claflin and Charles L. Anthony, of this city, 
answering inquiries to the effect that, while the 
Government is desirous of doing all in its power to 
relieve the present stringency, its best efforts will 
avail nothing unless seconded by the banks and by 
the public in general. All legal measures of relief 
will be taken. Should the banks adopt a generous 
system of discounts the reserve will be 
considered as money in the ‘eae of the treasury 
to meet the demands of public necessity, as the 
circumstances of the country may require. Orders 
have been issued for the immediate payment of 
~ interest accruing in November 

In the country at large hs = noni has occurred to 
check the more cheerful feeling which prevails. 
In Louisville several banks were temporarily obli- 

ged to suspend, and in Chicago the crisis has caused 
Ereat excitement and one bank failure. 

The Committee of the Stock Exchange has failed 
to convince the Associated Banks of the expe- 
diency of extending time on loans and continuing 
to make new loans. The Clearing House has, how- 
ever, decided to issue loan certificates to an in- 
definite amount. It is understood that no reports 
of the amount of such issues will be made public 
at present. 

Quotations are so irregular, being dependant 
upon private transactions, that we give o aly he 

closing prices of a few stocks on Saturday. ‘orts 
are making to have the bulk of the accounts 
settled — the Exchange re-opens, 

~ Offered. Ask’d Offered. Asked. 
N. f .C. & Hud 9 @ 2 | Ohios.........4 30 @ 
| eee 5 @ West’nUnion.61 @ 
tan Shore...72 @ — Wabush....... 2 @ 














NorthWest’n.40 @ — U eee Se won TI @ = 
Rock Island..87 @ — | (¢ &I1.C....21 @ — 
Pacific Mail...31 @ 32 Tieton ---» 1066 @ 110 
St. Paul....... 23 @ 

NOTICE. 


NATIONAL CURRENCY BANK, } 
New York, Sept. 25, 1873. f 

This bank will continue to receive.Cur- 
rency or Gold deposits, and to pay all 
indebtedness in the same. 

Customers remitting or depositing 
Checks or Drafts on which the currency 
is not paid, will have their Drafts paid 
through the Clearing House. 

Let our customers bear in mind that 
the business of New York is now done 
on three different kinds of circulating 
medium, viz., Specie, Currency, and 
Bank Checks; and we continue to re- 
ceive deposits of either, and pay in like. 

F. F. Tompson, Pres. 
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TURNER BROTHERS, 
fife} BANKERS, 


R. Turner, 


No, 14 Nassau Street, ion York, 


Transact a general Banking business (checks pass 
through Bank Clearing-house), allow interest on 
Balances, issue Certificates of Deposit, draw Sight 
Exchange, and make Telegraphic Transfers; pay 
Coupons for Municipal and other Corporations, 
aud keep Books of Registry and Transfers. Orders 
executed at Gold and Stock Exchanges for cash 
only. 


{é: x Turner, 
= 8. Decker. 


Whether you wish to BUY or 


RAIL : 

AD SELL, write to 
-— HASSLER & CO., 
BONDS. 7 Wall St. New York. 
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KOUNTZE BROTHERS, Bank- 
ers, 12 Wall Street, New York, al- 
low interest on deposits, issue drafts 
on London, and Letters of Credit 
available at all points at home and 
abroad. Investment Securities for 
sale. 


TEXAS AND PACIFIC]. 
RAILWAY COMPANY, 


Chartered by the United States Government, 


First Mortgage Six Per Cent. Gold 


COUPON AND REGISTERED 


CONSTRUCTION BONDS, 


Authorized by Acts of Congress, 
With Sinking Fund, 
And Free from Gevernment. State, and 
other Taxes. 


Issued only on Completed Road, 


At 90 and Interest.|- 


ry Ae, ay ei td and i Trustees of the 
MUEL L. FELTON Mortgage. 
wuemas A. SCOTT, a of Company. 
FIRST SERIES issued only as road is constructed 
on the Eastern Texas Division—04 miles of road. 


209 Miles in Operation. 
20 MILES MORE BRIDGED, GRADED AND 
TRACK BEING LAID. 

These Bonds are secured bya sinking fund of 
one per cent., and by an additional sinking fund to 
be derived from sales of 15,000,000 acres of land do- 
nated by the United States. 

Pamphlets, Maps, and full information will be 
i ed on app plication to the following Banking 

OUSEB :-— 


H. G. STEBBINS & SON, New York. 
EDM’D D. RANDOLPH & CoO., 

New York. 
B. K. JAMISON & CO., Philadelphia. 


NEW ENGLAND SECURITIES 
SAFE AND PROFITABLE. 











By the purchase of the 


First Mortgage Sinking Fond Gold Bonds 


OF THE 
VERMONT DIVISION 
OF THE 


PORTLAND AND OGDENSBURGH 


Railroad Trunk Line, 


A TEN PER CENT. NEW ENGLAND INVEST- 
MENT may, at present rate of gold, be secured. 

The very large sales of the past few months leave 
but a limited amount to be offered, and the rapid 
pushing of the road to ————, eee an early 
and a large advance on their market value. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 311 Broadway, New York. 

FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO.,2 Milk St., Boston. 

E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
Financial | Agents. 





TEN PER CENT. 
Nlinois Registered Coupon Bonds, 
Kansas Registered Coupon Bonds, 


and other good, sound, large-paying Secu- 
rities for sale. Seud for our Price-Lists. 


A, W. BEASLEY & CO., 
Dealers in Municipal Bonds, 
it Wall Street, - « »« New York. 


WOOD & DAVIS, 
Bankers and Dealers in 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a variety of choice bopds to supply 
investors, furnish bonds advertised on the market 
at subscription prices, execute orders for Govern- 
ment Securities, Gold and Railroad Stocks, and doa 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 
No. 31 PINE STREET. 


Cc. D. WOOD, 8s. D. DAVIS. 
Formerly with Vermilye & Co. 





7 TO (2 PER CENT. 


We make a Specialty of County, City and School 
District Bonds. Guarantee legality of all bonds 
sold, collect the coupons without charge, or take 
come as 60 much cash on sales. §@~ Send for Price 

st. 


THE LAW of MUNICIPAL BONDS 


St geaes by our senior, should be in the hands 
of a ested in this class of securities. 2 vols. 
price $10, W,N. COLER & CU., 17 Nassau 8t., N.Y, 





Brown Brothers & Co., 
59 Wall Street, New York, 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS’ 
CREDITS AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF 
THE WORLD, MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF 
MONEY BET \W EEN THIS COUNTRY AND 
ENGLAND, AND DRAW BILLS OF E oe CHARGE 
ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELANI 





THE consolidated thirty-year7 per cent. 
GOLD Bonpns of the St. Louis AND SOUTHEAST- 
ERN RAILWAY COMPANY, issued upon a com- 
pleted trunk line (between St. Louis and Nash- 
ville, Tenn.) earning — than enough to pay 
interest and operatin SEDYER sold by 

GEORG = = & CO., 
ae Street, 
WINSLOW & wi [LSON 
70 William Street. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 
BANKERS, 


10 Wall Street, New York. 
Agents for the sale of the following Railroad 
Bonds: 
The Canada Southern, Chicago & Canada 
____— Southern, C ayuga Lake. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 
Nos. 396 & 38 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to3,and Monday Evenings 5 to7. 
Assets---Eleven Million Dollars. 

a hy Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dol- 
ars. Six Per cent. Interest Allowed. 
Bank books in English, Freneh, ant German. 
G. 8. CHAPIN, zene. N. J. INES, Pres’t. 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Saananee. 


DEPOSIT TO-DAY. 
THE FREEDMAN’ S SAVINGS AND TRUST COMPANY, 
Chartered by the United States 
No. 185 Bleecker Street, New York. 
ASSETS OVER $4,000,000. 
é. W. ALVORD, Pres. G. W. STICKNEY, Actuary. 
M. SPERRY, Gen. Inspector. SAM L. HARRIS, 
Sone uzer. JOHN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. 
te Se nd Jor circu ular. 














HE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
WILL BE RE-OPENED OCTOBER Ist. 
THE CESNOLA COLLECTION, THE GAL- 
LERY OF PAINTINGS BY THE OLD 
MASTERS, THE LOAN EXHIBITION OF 
WORKS OF ART, STATUARY, &c. AD- 
MISSION 25 CENTS. MONDAYS FREE. 
HOURS OF EXHIBITION FROM 10 UNTIL5 


IF YOU ARE COING 


To travel anywhere this Fall, orif not, procure a 
General Accident Policy in the TRAVELERS’ IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, of Hartford, Conn., insuring 
against death or injury by accident. Policies writ- 
ten by agents, without delay for the year or 
month. The cost per year is but $5 to $10 for occu- 
pations not hazardous. The price is the same for 
all ages, between 18 and 65. 

t®™ Apply to any Agent, or write to the Com- 


pany. 
INMAN LINE 


>) OR QUEENSTOWN and LIVERPOOL.—Royal 
Mail Steamers are appointed to sail as ey oH 

Crry OF CHESTER............% Saturday, Oct. 4, 

CITY OF ANTWERP.......... Thursday, Oct. 9,7 re u. 

CITY OF BRUSSELS... .. Saturday, Oct. 11,9 A.M. 

CITY OF LIMERICK... . Thursday, Oct. 16,2 P.M 

CITY OF PARIS....... -, Saturday, Oct. 18, 2 P. M. 

CITw OF BROOKLYN........ Thursday, Oct. 23, 2 P.M 
da succeeding SATURDAY and THURS. 

DAY. from Pier No. 45. — River. 

RATES OF PASSAGE—CABIN, $70, $90, and $90 
old, according to acc aunouieied. Round trip 
ickets at low rates 

STEERAGE—To Liverpool, 

ioadcaderrs, London 








ueenstown, Glasgow, 

Bristol, or Cardiff, $30. 
Prepaid Certificates, #32 33 currenc 

Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, 
erm, Norway, Denmark, and Paris, at reduced 
rates. 

Drafts issued at lowest rates. For Cabin Passage 
and general business apply at — Company's of- 
fice, No. 15 Broadway. or Ste passage, at 


age 
No. 38 Broadway. JOHN G. DALE . Agent. 


THE POLARIS DISASTER: 


Death of Hall; perils and escapes of crew graph- 
—~ portrayed in our new and fascinating book, 


FROZEN ZONE AND ITS EXPLORERS. 
Octavo, 800 pages. Elegant steel and wood engrav- 
ings in great numbers. The whole story of Arctic 
Adventure. Agents wanted. Send for terms and 
circular to: Mutual Publishing Co., Hartford, Ct. 


AGENTS SAMPLES AND OU TFIT 


SENT FREE !—Employment 
for all at Largest Wages. It is just the thing for 
those who wish to employ their leisure moments or 
entire time at home, and PAYS experienced or 
traveling agents immense. Write at once to GEO. 
Ss. HODGE & CO., 783 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


everywhere, 
S $75 to $250 per month, oarrrre: 
male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroiderina 
most superior mgnner. Price only #15. Fully 
licensed and warranted for five years. We will 
pay $1,000 Jor any machine that will sew a 
stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam 
than ours. It makes the “ Elastic Lock Stiteh.’ 
Every secondstitch, can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. 
We pay Agents from $75 to #250 per month, and 
expenses, ora commission from which twice 
that amount can be made. Address SEC 
&CO., Boston, Mass,; Pittsburgh, Pa. ; Chicago, 
1U., or St. Louis, Mo. 


0 YOU WANT THE AGENCY FOR | (or 
for your own use) the best Straw Cutter and 
Stalk Cutter in America. Not to be paid for till tried 
on the farm, #8 to #16. Circulars free. 
WARE REN GALE, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


GLASS CARDS ®pt,Bite& White, 


NAME beautifully printed in GOLD, on 1 ax pis 
50c, postpaid; 3 doz. $1; sumple, Uc. Must have 
Agents everwwhere. Outfits, 25c. 

- K. SMITH, Bangor, Maine. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL WORLD. 


A monthly publication, 50 cts. per year. Edited by 
Rev. Dr. NEWTON and Rev. E. W. Rice. Contains 
the International 8. 8. Lessons, 
By Rev. JOHN HALL, D.D., 

and wuetie and interesting contributions from 
Rev. H. C. TRUMBULL and others, on Bible Teach- 
ing. Published bythe Am. 8.8. Union. G.S. SCO- 
FIELD, 8 and 10 Bible House, New York. 


ce » 
THE HUB. 
A monthly paper, containing beautiful engrav- 
ings, sent to any address on receipt of TEN cents. 


Address * The Hub,” Chicago, Ils, 
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PAINTING, é&e 








at 


GEORGE HUDSON & SONS, 


FRESCO and HOUSE 
PAINTERS, 
PLUMBERS and GAS FITTERS, 
CORNER OF 


Fulton and York Sts., 


BROOKLYN. 


FIRST CLASS 


Reliable Workmen, 


AND THE 


BEST MATERIAL. 
THE FRESCOING. 
House and Sign Painting 
DEPARTMENTS 


Under the Special Supervision of 


GEORGE HUDSON, Jr. 


THE PLUMBING, 


Steam and Gas Fitting 
DEPARTMENTS 


Under the Special Supervision of 


THOMAS HUDSON, 


GEORGE HUDSON & SONS, 


CORNER OF 
FULTON AND YORK STREETS, 


BROOKLYN. 


Established 1843. 


FIRST CLASS WORK. 


We desire to call the attention of our 
readers to the advertisement of GEORGE 
Hupson & Sons on this page. The Messrs. 





Hupson & Sons are so well known to 
most of our citizens that the mere mene 
tion of the firm is a sufficient guarantee 
that what they claim to do in their line 
is always accepted asa fact by all who 
have been fortunate enough to secure 
their services in the pust. As the season 
is now approaching when houses are to 
be put in order, we would recommend 
all of our readers to read their advertise- 
ment, and then leave their orders at 
once.— Union. 

We would call special attention to the 
advertisement of Messrs. Hupson & Sons, 
who propose to do house painting 
ing, ete., 


» plumb- 
in just the right time—when 
people are away for their summer vaca- 
tion. Those who have passed through 
the ordeal of house painting and repairs, 
and suffered the inconvenience and ill- 
ness incident to fresh paint, will appre- 
ciate their suggestion and services.—Re- 
lief Journal. 


—_—_—— 


GEORGE HUDSON & SONS, 
Corner Fulton & York Sts, 


BROOKLYN. 
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_ THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. VIL, No. 14. 











Scientific and Sanitary. 


—+— 


PHOTOMETRY. 
JHOTOMETRY is the art of measuring the 
relative amounts of light emitted by different 
sources. The methods employed for this purpose all 
cousist in determining the relative distances at which 
two sources produce equal intensities of illumination. 
The relative intensities of two unequal illuminations 
cannot be measured by the eye with anything like ac- 
curacy; but a pretty accurate judgment can be formed 
as to equality or inequality of illumination, when the 
surfaces compared are similar and the lights by which 
they are illuminated are of the same color. The basis 
of the resulting calculations is the law that the intensi- 
ty of light varies inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance from the luminous source. This law may be 
verified by showing that the illumination produced by 
one candle at a given distance is equal to that pro- 
duced by four candles at a distance twice as great. 

Many ingenious instruments have been devised for 
the measurement of the relative intensity of light. 
The following are among those most generally em- 
ployed: 

Bouguer’s photometer consists of a semi-transparent 
screen of white tissue-paper, ground glass, or thin 
white porcelain, divided into two parts by an opaque 
partition at right angles to it. The two flames which 
are to be compared are placed one on each side of this 
partition, so that each of them illuminates one half of 
the transparent screen. The distances of the two 
lamps are adjusted until the two portions of the screen, 
as seen from the back, appear equally bright. The 
distances are then measured, and to their squares the 
illuminating powers of the flames are assumed to be 
proportional. 

Rumford’s photometer is based on the comparison 
of shadows. A cylindrical rod is so placed that each 
of the two flames casts a shadow of it on a screen, and 
the distances are adjusted until the two shadows are 
equally dark. As the shadow thrown by one flame is 
illuminated by the other, the comparison of shadows 
is really a comparison of illuminations. 

These two photometers are alike in principle. In 
each the two surfaces compared are each illuminated 
by one only of the sources of light. In Rumford’s the 
remainder of the screen is illuminated by both. In 
Bouguer’s it consists merely of an intervening: strip 
which is illuminated by neither. If the partition is 
moveable, the effect of moving % further from the 
screen will be to make this dark strip narrower until 
it disappears altogether. If it be advanced still fur- 
ther, the two illuminated portions will overlap. This 
is the arrangement in Foucault’s photometer, which is 
provided with an adjusting screw for the purpose of 
advancing the partition until the dark strip just van- 
ishes. The two illuminated portions being then con- 
tiguous can be compared with certainty. 

Bunsen’s photometer consists essentially of a screen 
of fine writing-paper, the transparency of the central 
portion of which has been increased by being saturated 
with melted spermaceti. On one side, at a distance of 
a few feet, is placed the standard light, usually a sperm 
candle of a particular make, and on the ether side the 
light whose relative intensity is to be ascertained. The 
two lights are attached to graduated bars, and their 
distances from the screen altered until the spots of 
grease on the paper cease to be visible when viewed 
from either side. The intensities of the two lights will 
then be to each other as the squares of their distances 
from the screen. 

Masson’s electro-photometer is one of the most inge- 

nious of these instruments. It is described as follows 
by Crookes. It consists of a circular dise divided into 
white and black sectors of equal size, and set in mo- 
tion by clockwork at a uniform rate of 250 to 300 rev- 
olutions per second. If it be then illuminated by light 
from a constant source, such as a lamp, it appears of a 
uniform gray tint, in consequence of the duration of 
the visual impression on the eye; but if it be illumi- 
nated by a practically instantaneous light, such as the 
electric spark, the black and white sectors become dis- 
tinctly visible, and appear as if they were fixed, be- 
cause they have not time to move through a sensible 
angle in the extremely short interval during which 
the spark continues. If, now. the intensity of the 
light afforded by the spark be gradually diminished, 
by removing it to a greater distance, the source of 
constant light remaining as before, the increase of 
illumination which the spark affords to the disc ulti- 
mately becomes too feeble to render the sectors visi- 
ble, so that the dise still continues to exhibit a uniform 
gray tint. The relative intensities of the constant and 
instantaneous lights at which this limit 1s attained 
evidently depend upon the number of the sectors and 
the velocity of revolution. The relative intensities of 
two electric sparks are as the squares of the distances 
to which they must be removed from the disc to cause 
the sectors to disappear, while tne disc is illuminated 
by a constant light. On the other hand, to use the in- 
strument for comparing the intensities of two contin- 
uous lights, a succession of electric sparks is made to 
pass in front of the disc, and one of the constant lights 
is made to approach it, till the sectors cease to be dis- 
tinguishable. The same experiment being then re- 
peated with the other light, the intensities of the two 
are to each other as the squares of the distances thus 
determined, 
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New York, October 1, 1873. 








A STRIKING COMPARISON. 
HE religious press is conceded to be the best 
medium for advertising. The extent of the 
circulation of religious weeklies, which averages 
one-third more than that of naiscellaneous week- 
lies, the class of yeople among whom they circulate, 
and the confidence of the public in whatever ap- 
pears in their columns, give them facilities for 
presenting the claims of an advertiser which no 
other class of periodicals possesses. 

Inasmuch as the religious papers aM circulate 
among essentially the same classes of people, it can 
hardly be said that one is a better medium than 
another, except in so far as it exceeds it in circula- 
tion and comparative cheapness, which are the 
true criterions of its value to advertisers. 

We give below the names and circulation of 
the fifteen standard Religious Weeklies, having 
the largest circulation, (any paper not included 
having a circulation of less than 17,000.) In giving 
these figures we rely not on our own estimates 
but upon those of an impartial and the only 
generally recognized standard authority, Row- 
ELL’s NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, Edition for 1873, 
the figures given in which were verified by sworn 
statements, if obtainable, whenever it was deemed 








necessary. Circulaten. em 
New York CHRISTIAN UNION............. 132,000 025 
= SORTER 43,000 75 
“ Christian Advocate... a 42,500 40 
- ixaminer and Chronicle...... 30,000 mt) 
- Illustrated Christian Weekly. 29,700 30 
“ ENN hac gcaeelieseies esiiennaks 28,160 .30 
Boston Congregationalist................. 25,000 20 
a rrr 22,000 .20 
a. rere 21,75 .80 
Philadelphia Presbyterian.......... seat 21,500 .25 
Cincinnati Western Christian Advocate. . 21,000 25 
New York Christian at Work............. 20,600 30 
eee, ig, EEE Er < 19,000 20 
Boston Watchman and Reflector....... ; 17,800 25 


New York Evangelist... ...............0006 17,000 ‘20 
358,910 4.20 

According to the above, the circulation of the 
CHRISTIAN UNION would appear to be more than 
three times that of any other newspaper of its class 
in the country ; and it is further true that, of its 
class,it has the largest circulation in the world. 

The above figures show, also, that the average 
price charged by these fourteen religious weeklies 
is about one and one-fifth cents per line per thou- 
sand of circulation, while the rate charged by the 
CHRISTIAN UNION is less than ninety-five one- 
hundredths of one cent per line; making a clear 
gain of 25 per cent. to the advertiser in the CHRIS- 
TIAN Union. If religious papers of a smaller cir- 
culation were included, the difference would be 
nearer 50 per cent. The reason for this difference 
is found in the fact that having so large a circula- 
tion this paper can afford to make this cheaper 
rate to the advertiser. 

Every one of the above-named papers is a capi- 
tal advertising medium; we use them ourselves, 
and the public recognizes their value. But, if that 
be so, how effective a medium should the CHRIs- 
TIAN UNION be, which, as shown, reaches more 
than five times as many readers as the average of 
the entire list! 

It would thus appear that theoretically the 
CHRISTIAN UNION should be one of the most valu- 
ble advertising mediums in existence. That we are 
justified in entertaining this theory by the practi- 
cal results from the experience of clear-headed and 
experienced advertisers, the following testimonials 
would seem to indicate :— 

PETER HENDERSON & Co., Seedsmen, | 
35 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 5 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co., 

Gentlemen :—Finding difficulty in determining es rs 
yaid us best to advertise in, we conceived the idea of offer- 
ng, in addition to our Seed and Plant Catalogues, two col- 
ored plates, to those who would say in what papers they had 
seen our advertisement. 

In a test of two weeks, ending March 9th, we find that the 
Christian Union has proved the best medium. We advertise 
in about twenty leading papers, some of them claiming over 
100,000 circulation, yet find that more than one-fifth of our ap- 
ylications state that our advertisement was seen in the Chris- 
ian Union. 

In the aggregate, these papers combine over a million circu- 


lation. ° ° ° . 
Very truly yours, PETER HENDERSON & Co. 
Our HoME HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, OF } 
DANSVILLE, N. Y., June 9, 1873. § 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co. : 
Gentlemen :—Please insert the enclosed advertisement in 
Christian Union twice. Give good place. 
You will hear from us soon again. The Christian Union is 
the best medium we use. JAMES H. JACKSON. 





CHESTERTOWN, MD., May 6, 1873. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.:—Your draft for $135 was pre- 
sented to day, and has been accepted. We take this opportu- 
= to say that we think your bill the cheapest of the season, 
as it has brought us more orders than the same advertisement 
in any other paper. We have had orders from every State 
and Territory in the Union, and from Canada and New 


* Since our first publication of these figures from Rowell’s * Di- 
rectory,” the proprietor of the Independent has complained to us 
that the circulation of that paper is stated incorrectly. We offer to 
make if right, if erroneous, but be declines to give apy figures. 








Brunswick, the writers saying they saw our advertisement in 
Christian Union.—Yours, ete., ASSEY & HUDSON, 
Jobbers in Seeds and Plants. 





914 BROADWAY, NEW York, Nov. 3. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: : acelin 
Gentlemen :—I am getting at the Science of Advertising. 
few days ago I made a calculation upon the results I have 
attained, and this is what I find: Of the parties who tell how 
they came to see my advertisement, nine out of every eleven 
name the CHRISTIAN UNION. 

I advertise in over fourteen first-class weekly papers, in- 
cluding the , the , and the »* Lesides many 
daily papers. 

I find that I receive at least three times the benefit from 
the CHRISTIAN UNION that all the rest of my list combined 
gives me. 

- . « You must have a widely-distributed as well as an 
enormous circulation. I hear of you from all parts of the 
States and Canada, Very respectfully, 


A. BURDEDTE SmiTH. 4 











SEED Depor oF B. K. Briss & Sons, } 
Park Place and Murray Street, - 
New York, March 8th. § 

Gentlemen :—Recently we have condensed our advertising 
into about twenty-five first-class papers—such as the Weekly 
Tribune, Harper’s Weekly, Agriculturist, Moore's Rural New 
Yorker, CHRISTIAN UNION, and so on. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION has been gaining steadily and rapid- 
ly. Yesterday, for instance, out of a hundred letters, answer- 
ing our advertisements, twenty-three named the CHRISTIAN 
UNION --nearly a fourth of the whole. ‘ 

B. K. Butss & Sons. | 


Very truly yours, 

The foregoing testimonials are but a few of the 
many we have received. To get the best results, 
from advertising in the CHRISTIAN UNION seems 
to be anexperience which is not the exception, but 
the rule. 

The shrewdest, best known, and most successful 
business concerns in the country are regular ad- 
vertisers in THE CHRISTIAN UNION—such as 
Messrs. HARPER & BrRos., LEE & SHEPARD, J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., and all the prominent Publish- 
ers; Messrs. JAY CooKE & Co., Fisk & HatcH, 
BROWN BROTHERS & Co., and all the well-known 
Financial Houses; Messrs. A. T. Ste WART & Co,, 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & Co., Lornp & TAYLOR, ro 
all the great Dry Goods Firms : and, indeed, nearly 
all the prominent advertising merchants in every 
line of business. Numerous letters from them bear 
witness to their entire satisfaction. 


* These papers are first-class, high-priced weeklies of large circus 
lation. For obvious reasons we suppress their names. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Inside pages....... $1.25 per line. | Outside pages....... $1.50 per line, 
Inside Middle PASS..e....00.ccccsescecescceses #1.50 per line. 
SD SII ned cctasunccasnossensusacead $2.00 per line. 


Agate measure, Fourteen lines to the inch. 
Discounts on Repeated Consecutive Insertions. 

Five per cent. on Two; Ten per cent. on Four; Fifteen per cent. on 
Eight: Twenty per cent, on Thirteen ; Twenty-five per cent. og 
Twenty-six and upwards. 

NO ADVERTISEMENT INSERTED LESS THAN 5 LINES. 

All advertisements sent by parties nut known to the Publishers 
must be accompanied by the money. 

Advertisements for inside pages must be handed in on or before 
Wednesday, and for outside pages on or before Saturday, previous 
to date of issue. The second issue of each month will embrace an 
illustrated cover. Illustrated advertisements for this number must 
reach the office at least twelve days before the date of publication. 


Address 
J. B. FORD & CO. Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York, 





THE PICTURE PREMIUMS. 
MOUNTING AND DELIVERY. 


1. $3.00 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
for one year, and either of the premiums, unmounted, de- 
liverable at the publication office in New York. 

2. $3.10 entitles the subscriber to the paper 


and either premium, unmounted, free by mail. 


3. $3.25 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and the Oleograph, sized and varnished and mounted on Limp 
Canvas (suitable for framing), deliverable at the publication 
office. (2~" Or, the chromos “ Wide Awake” and “ Fast 
Asleep,” mounted en stiff boards, deliverable at this office. 


4. $3.35 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and the Oleograph, sized, varnished, and mounted on Limp 
Canvas, free by mail. Or, the Chromos * Wide Awake’? 
and * Fast Asleep,” mounted on stiff boards, free by mail. 


5. $3.40 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and the Oleograph, sized, varnished, and mounted on a 
Wooden Stretcher (making it exactly like an oil painting), 
ready for framing, deliverable at the publication office; or, 
sent by express at the expense of the subscriber.* 


6. $3.65 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and the Olecgraph, sized, varnished, and mounted on a 
Wooden Stretcher (making it exactly like an oil painting), 
ready for framing, by express prepaid.* 


* This style (Wooden Stretcher) must be sent byexpress. But, owing 
to a special arrangement we have made with the principal express 
companies, the expressage will be considerably less if prepaid. 
Therefore, the subscribers who have paid $3.65 will receive the pice 
ture prepaid, and that is what the extra 25 cents is for. The sub- 
scribers who have paid only $3.40 will have to pay the expressage 
(from 50 cents to $1.50, as the case may be), on delivery. 

B Please take particular notice that the above arrangement, by which 
the exrpressage may be prepaid for 25 cents, applies ONLY to points reached 
DIRECT (i. ¢., without transfer) by one or more of the following Express 
Companies, viz.: the Adams, United States, American, National, and 
Delaware, Lackawana & Western. Packages for towns served only by 
LOCAL Express ———— can be prepaid ONLY to the point where 
they are transferred by the company taking them from New York, 


TERMS. 
One Year's Subscription, Unmounted Picture........... $3 00 
Two Years’ Subscription, Unmounted Picture.......... 5 75 


Extra Remittances for: 
Mailing Pictures..............+++ ae 
Mounting Pictures........ te ee ee 25 
Mounting Oleograph on Wooden Stretcher (must be se 






by express at expense of subscriber)............ - 40 
Prepaying expressage on Oleograph (see above).......... 25 
Plymouth Pulpit, to Christian Union Subscribers........ $2 


The next [Illustrated Cover Number of the Curis- 
TIAN UNION will be issued on Oct. 15th. Illustrated 
advertisements for that number must reach the pub- 
lishers’ office by or before Friday, Oct. 3. 


BE CLEAR in your letter sending money. Give al- 
ways the name to which the paper is to go; street and number 
if uisite; town, county, and State invariably. Say also 
whether it is a Renewal or a New Subscription. 

A failure in any one of these particulars may result in irre- 
gularity and loss of papers. If it does, the fault will be your 
own. 


EXPIRATIONS.— Look at the printed label on the pa 
date thereon shows when the subscription expires. 
the money for renewal a least two weeks in advance. 
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